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is the chief burden of the other half. These people shift 
their responsibility onto the indefinite “they.” When fault- 
finding begins with ‘‘they,” the fault is mainly in the fact 
that those who say “they” are the people who ought to 
have said “ we,” thus recognizing themselves as an integral 
and active part of the great body politic which is the nation’s 
life. 
& 


THE space the newspapers give nowadays to the extrava- 
gances of society, and the details they publish, show that the 
public is hungry with curiosity about the way the over- 
wealthy spend their money, and is not averse to sitting down 
at such Barmecide feasts. The comparison with the ordi- 
nary lot is too remote for much harm to come by way of envy, 
but a more justifiable bitterness of spirit arises when real 
public needs are held beside these profuse expenditures. 
The cost of one ultra-fashionable ball would build a hos- 
pital or provide many monuments, and spread a productive 
good beside which the momentary benefit gained through 
the employment of labor in these enterprises would be in- 
significant. In both sorts of expenditure, labor would be 
employed and money widely distributed. To justify the 
over-luxurious mode of life on this score is to show poor 
knowledge of political economy, and the plea becomes falla- 
cious when it omits the essential feature of the case. The 
fact remains that a monstrous indifference to the common 
life is exhibited, the higher ends of art and beauty cannot 
be connected with these superficial enjoyments, and love 
and sympathy for human kind are left beggars at the gates 
of opulence. 


Control and Self-control, 


Many theories on the training of children drop out in 
practice, and no well-seasoned parent is inclined to dog- 
matize much on this matter ; but one principle gets a deeper 
and deeper root the longer one wrestles with the problem, 
It is the principle that a certain kind of care is the most 
harmful thing that a parent can give, and that a certain kind 
of neglect is the most wholesome possible care. The bad 
results of this kind of care are plain to see in the spoiled 
child, the over-solicitous parent, the nurture that accom- 
plishes the direct opposite of its aim. 

The aim of all education is to make every person under 
guidance fit to dispense with it. It is to make itself un- 
necessary. It is to put the soul into possession of itself. 
The difficulty of education, particularly when it is compli- 
cated with parental affection, is to accomplish this with 
means that are all the time tending in the opposite direction. 
The two forces of care, and training to dispense with care, 
sometimes pull against each other; and this or that direction 
is taken at the cost of the other. The hard thing is to have 
them pull ahead with such equal strain that the resultant 
will be a steady progress. You would not lessen love, you 
would not deny advantages, you would not make an artificial 
difficulty in order to get that force of character which you 
see comes out of the struggle with hardness. On the other 
hand, you would not soften character, you would not make 
every, task easy, and postpone as long as possible any real 
struggle of life, because you know that this sort of kindness 
entails the worst possible cruelty. For, surely, few misfor- 
tunes could be more cruel than that of being sent out into 
the world incapable of meeting its trials and ignorant of 
what they are likely to be. Yet this is precisely what is 
the more likely to happen, the more carefully parents guard 
and foster their children. The instinct is good, and for a 
long time a good deal of guarding is necessary ; but the real 
aim of it is easily overlooked. 

The real aim of it is training, not protection. The time 
comes, and it is inevitable, whatever a man’s probable future, 
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the time certainly comes when the boy-must stand on his 
own feet and the girl is estimated for precisely what she is. 
How that time is met depends on whether youth has been 
the growth of the parasite or the growth of the root, whether 
it has been a process of original self-control or whether it has 
been merely a developed dependence. Step by step the 
child must go up the ladder of life, so that, when the parent 
cannot reach him, he may climb by himself. One by one 
must come the detachments from obedience to self-control, 
from dependence to independence, from influence to respon- 
sibility. The new birth comes when that process is com- 
pleted and the disciplined nature takes life into its own 
hands. Fortunate the life in which that event has been an- 
ticipated, in which every influence has tended toward the 
assumption of command. Miserable the life which suddenly 
finds itself thrust out, lonely, confused, unready ; where the 
judgment of the world is instant and impartial; where the 
judgment of life regards not name nor advantages nor sym- 
pathy, only regards worth and power. Many a man has 


lost more by the excess of what he has had and the manner 


in which he has had it than others have lost by privations 
and denials. They have, as Franklin finely said, ‘fallen 
into the very lap of fortune.” 

But the root of the matter lies not in the accident of con- 
ditions, in what indulgence gives, or in what necessity takes 
away. The root of the matter must be’something deeper than 
the fortunes of wealth and poverty. It must lie in the way 
opportunities or privations are utilized. As many children 
have been spoiled in the homes of the poor by parents who 
are anxious that they should have none of their own early 
difficulties as in the homes of the rich from the fact that 
there the discipline of difficulty is most difficult to obtain. 
Perhaps it is worse to keep hardship and any strain of labor 
from those who are bound to meet it than from those whose 
condition is likely to be prosperous. 

The children of the poor who are most to be pitied are 
those whose mothers slave that their hands may be soft, and 
who will even beg rather than subject them to any labor. 
If ever unselfishness and sacrifice are misplaced so as to 
produce their opposite, it is when parents carry a cross only 
to make youth despise it, and give up their lives only to find 
that the beneficiaries waste and degrade their own. 

This question of control and self-control fronts in opposite 
directions. ' To children it means that subjection and obedi- 
ence make the only path to the power of real freedom. To 
parents it means the self-restraint. of service, so that their 
services shall be only such: as will qualify the children for 
future independence, prepare them for it and produce it, and 
not such as will disqualify youth to use freedom when) it 
comes. 


The Little Hatchet. 


The legend of George Washington and his little hatchet 
has a peculiar application to us asa people. The hatchet 
in George’s hand is supposed to have been a temptation too 
great to resist, and he immediately proceeded to hack down 
a valuable tree in his father’s garden. Asa nation, we have 
used the hatchet in the same reckless way to the destruction 
of our magnificent native forests. We came into a domain 
the richest of the earth in natural’ resources, and we have 
done just what ignorance and irreflection are apt to do in 
the face of wealth supposed to be inexhaustible. Like an 
army looting a splendid city, we have destroyed much 
wantonly, and with a return wholly inadequate to the waste 
and squandering of our means. 

Considerable portions of our Eastern lands are already 
worn out. Instead of growing better by patient care and 
culture, they have been skinned and exhausted for a quick 
return, until now it costs too much to bring them up to a 
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paying basis. Our Western prairies, once thought to be of 
inexhaustible productivity from the muck and mould laid 
down by the ages, are in places showing the results of reck- 
less farming in leanness and seanty crops. The exhaustion 
of the virgin soil is not the worst feature of ignorant, wanton 
expenditure of our resources. The destruction of forests, in 
lessening the rain supply and rendering lands arid, has been 
so vast and sweeping that, were it not for the restraining 
hand of governnient, these great natural reservoirs and feeders 
of rivers and lakes would have vanished. Through the 
greed of the paper-mills and the lumbering interests the 
destruction has gone on to a frightful extent. The people 
were very late in awaking to the threatened danger, and 
much of the mischief is now past repair. The hatchet has 
done its deadly work upon many of the giants of the wood- 
land, and it is only by great vigilance that such as remain 
are protected from the spoiler. A certain perception of the 
extent of the evil in the public mind led to the establishment 
of Arbor Day, and the effort to instil love and reverence for 
- trees in the hearts of the young. Also, the attempt has been 
made to restore by planting out a portion of the denuded 
lands to their former condition, 

But it takes many long years to create a noble tree. 
Nature is the best chooser of sites for her favorite elms and 
maples, beeches and oaks. Slowly she builds the splendid 
structure with ministry of sun and dew, and wind and rain, 
heat and cold, laying deep foundations for the vast spread of 
roots and branches. A king of trees rising above its fellows 
is an ornament and glory of the place where it stands. It is 
worthy of reverence, and in past ages has not been denied 
religious worship as a divine symbol. The domes of leafy 
splendor, the airy halls of these great bird palaces, make 
more than half our summer pleasure ; and to the nature-lover 
trees are more than rooted objects, inanimate and speech- 
less,—they are friends and companions. 

The little hatchet that has wrought such mischief in our 
superb natural plantations is a symbol of the destructive 
propensities inherent in our people. There is scarcely one 
of nature’s fair scenes that is not desecrated, if opened unre- 
servedly to the public, unless a vigilant police are near at 
hand to prevent the injury to places all should protect that 
all may enjoy. Many have no conscience about breaking 
shrubs, tearing up wild flowers by the roots, hacking trees, 
and stripping them of their bark from mere wantonness. 

So common is this desecration of beautiful places that a 
picnic ground becomes synonymous with everything that 
is dispoiled, rubbishy, and unclean. As the excursion sea- 
son opens each year, one feels a certain pity for trees that 
shelter crowds of people who do not know how to behave 
out of doors, and have no sympathy with the beautiful 
sylvan companionship that is offered them, and use it only 
for the indulgence of destructive propensities. Many a fire 
carelessly left behind to smoulder, and stirred into life by 
the wind, has laid waste noble forests and endangered towns 
and settlements. The plea of carelessness is brought for- 
ward as anexcuse. No criminal idea is attached to care- 
lessness; but mischief of an irreparable kind may grow out 
of the inattentive, lawless temper that looks upon nature as 
a scene for horse-play and junkets. Stupidity is often re- 
sponsible, and ignorance of the principles of forestry as a 
source of wealth and a protection to the land. A man with 
an axe in his hand is like the fabulous George Washington. 
He cannot resist the impulse to cut and slash away at a 
grand old tree and lay it low in half an hour, when the 
influences of earth and sky have been carefully nourishing 
and tending the lovely thing for fifty years, strengthening 
its rugged bark, knotting and twining its branches, clothing 
it with a rustling dress. The Indians were true tree-lovers, 
though savages. - The Christian white man came with his 
hatchet; and many a denuded hillside, bare mountain, and 
waterless plain speaks of the destruction he has wrought. 
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The railroads have been great sinners, too, in this respect. 
The coals they have dropped, the sparks scattered by their 
engines, have devastated many lovely regions. 

It is a fine thing to interest children in the planting of 
trees, to teach them the beautiful things poets have sung 
about them; but it is even finer to instil into their minds 
respect for the nature-planted woodlands, and to show them 
how they may be protected and preserved. 

The hoodlum spirit is the great enemy of natural beauty. 
There is no place so sacred where the ruthless advertiser 
would not affix his hideous emblem if he were permitted. No 
country has suffered more than ours from the lawlessness and 
irresponsibility of a class who abuse the use of the little 
hatchet, especially when it is prompted by self-interest. 

The large freedom of our life and institutions is too often 
looked upon as freedom to do wrong. Nature has her 
revenges. She will not always endure the abuse of her 
privileges and benefits. If the feeders of her lakes and 
rivers are destroyed, her valleys and plains become arid, and. 
she refuses the gift of bread to men. 


Summer Books. 


The book-shops get out their summer books, and the libra- 
ries make their novels ‘more accessible. No doubt some of 
our readers, however, have discovered that these are not the 
best books for vacation reading. They may have found 
that platitudes rest them less than do great thoughts and the 
books of all time. There is amusement that recuperates, 
and amusement that jades and wearies. There are novels 
that are vigorous with life, and novels that cause disease and 
death. We have too many of the latter kind, and they are 
advertised too freely and loudly. That they are widely read 
and applauded does not make them sound and noble. They 
are debased in spirit, and their mission is one of evil and 
corruption. 

Good books are so plentiful no one needs to read a bad 
book for the sake of entertainment. As arule, the much- 
applauded books may be safely left on the library shelves. 
The moment the praise of them is over they drop into the 
oblivion where they belong. Their merit is factitious ; their 
praise, that of the advertiser. They belong not to literature, 
but to the kingdom of the sensational. Such books gain no 
one advantage, and it is time worse than lost that is spent in 
reading them. They waste time, and they take away the 
taste for good books. That such books should be applauded 
so loudly and widely accuses our judgment. It also con- 
demns our education as incapable of measuring intellectual 
values. When we take the verbose for the wise, the vulgar 
for the ethically sound, we show the depths to which we have 
fallen. 

The really masterful books of entertainment are many, and 
it is not difficult to buy or to borrow them. These have re- 
freshment, recuperation, promise of added power. When we 
have read them, our stock of knowledge is much enlarged, 
our insight into human nature deepened and purified. Such 
books become companions and friends: they refresh our 
minds, spiritualize our souls. Under their leadership, life 
gains in meaning, has a wider horizon, is capable of greater 
victories. If they show us what is little and what is mean 
in men, they also show us what is lofty and divine. They 
open our minds, give us rich and growing thoughts, inspire 
us for more faithful service to duty and to love. Such books 
we cannot part with, but wish to come back to again and 
again. We cannot gather all their truth at once, but every 
time we come to them we find something fresh and inspir- 
ing. 

Many a fresh and restful novel may be read during the 
summer hours, and it may be the wearied body and mind 
will not be capable of any other mental effort. But for 
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mental and spiritual refreshment other hooks may well have 
their place, even during the vacation time. It would not be 
unwise to turn to Epictetus, Montaigne, and Emerson for 
vacation resifulness. It is possible that Darwin, Spencer, or 
Raskin, would be more entertaining than the latest sens2- 
tional novel. his implies that all reading is not for recre- 
ation, but that mental refreshment and invigoration are more 
to be desired. New thoughts and enlargement of knowledge 
may give recuperation that the brightest fiction cannot 
afford. This depends on the person and on the mental 
condition. We condemn, not the novels, even if they are 
sensational; but we insist that there are other ways of finding 
restfulness in books than by means of what is amusing in 
the conventional sense of the word. Truth invigorates, 
great ideas rejuvenate. 

After all, the books of power are the only books that are 
really worth reading. What gives them power is their ideas, 
the force of life there isin them. They may range over all 
knowledge or take any literary form. Their power is in their 
vigor of thought, beauty of spirit, seriousness of purpose. 
They are greai, not in being philosophy, science, fiction, or 
poetry, but in being true to life, and in being informed of 
beauty, insight, and purity. The great books are the books 
thai make us great as we read them. They lift us up to 
their own height, and quicken us with the divine spirit that 
is in them. They are books of authority that speak in a 
commanding tone, not arbitrarily, but with weight and 
power. They rest us as does the shadow of a great moun- 
tain on 2 weary journey. They invite us to ample prospects 
and to the riches of the world. When we go into the er 
tertainment they afford, we may forget the burdens of yes- 
terday and the tasks of to-morrow: for we shall come hence 
equal te the demands of every day. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Disposal of Old Church Properties. 


A difficult problem is always presented to the surviving 
members of churches which have outlived their usefulness. 
The just disposal of the sometimes not mconsiderable prop- 
erty pertaining to such societies is dificult. Several cases 
of recent occurrence in our fellowship illustrate the right 
method. In these cases the surviving members of the 
society have sold the properties and given them to some 
trusted denominational organization, in order that the money 
invested In these Unitarian churches may continue to be 
used for Unitarian purposes. In two imstances churches 
thus “going out of business” have given the proceeds of 
the sales to the American Unitarian Association, i in one case 
to the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in Boston. There 
seems to be no legitimate excuse for the habit adopted by 
some churches of dividing the proceeds of sale among the 
surviving members of the society. In the “Church Green 
case” in Massachusetts the court held that money devoted 
to religious purposes can never be alienated ; and this seems 
to provide, in Massachusetts at least, a wise necessity to 
govern the action of .churches desirous of winding up their 
affairs. Where, however, this legal precedent does not 
exist, appeal must be made to the sense of justice of the 
people interested. The following letter, which was printed 
in the Monthly Journal of 1862, seems to be still in 
point :— 

“In consequence of the changes in the distribution of 
population in our city, it often happens that certain districts, 
formerly inhabited by a large Protestant constituency, be- 
come devoted to stores or to a foreign population. Hence 
the churches of different Protestant denominations in such 
localities become at last so thinly attended that it is no 
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pastor, they reluctantly decide to dissolve their church or- 
ganization and to sell their building. This, however, brings 
up a moral question which does not appear to have been 
sufficiently considered. 

* When the church edifice is closed, what ought to be done 
with the proceeds of the sale? Ought they te be divided 
among those who chance to be the last proprietors of the 
building? We believe this has been done. We think that 
the pew-owners, at the time the church is sold, have some- 
times put the money in their own pockets; and yet the 
building may have been-erected a hundred years before by 
the contributions of. the pious, who, out of Christian be- 
neyolence, subscribed for a new place of worship. -They did 
not give their money in order that the accidental owners of 
pews a hundred years after might make.a little speculation 
by selling the church. What ought to be done in such 
cases? It has seemed to me that at least half of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of every church should be devoted to the 


erection of another edifice in a place where a new one is” 


needed. There are associations in every denomination, who 


would take charge of such funds, and see that they were 


properly applied. I do not see how one can be satisfied to 
appropriate to his own use funds originally given for the 
extension and maintenance of public worship.” 

The friends who have contributed to the founding and 
maintaining of Unitarian churches legitimately expect that 
the properties existing or improved through their generosity 
shall be permanently kept sacred to the uses to which they 
have been consecrated, or, if by force of circumstances they 
must be sold, that the proceeds shall be applied to the bene- 
fit of the Unitarian cause elsewhere. 4 

SamuEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 

In consonance with the keynote which he sounded at the 
beginning of his tour of New England, President Roosevelt 
has emphasized the “trust issue” in most of his speeches 
throughout the trip which ended on Wednesday. Mr. 
Roosevelt urged moderation in the nation’s opinion and 
action upon the industrial and financial combinations; and 
yet he distinctly asserted his belief that the problem is a 
grave one, and that the work of its solution must be ap- 
proached courageously and with a full appreciation of its 
vast importance. The President’s views as expressed in 
his addresses aroused intense interest throughout the coun- 
try. The Republican press does not hesitate to accept 
these utterances as the outline of the party’s position in the 
coming campaign. 


ra 


Waize the President’s utterances upon the subject of the 
“trusts” constituted the most salient feature of his addresses 
for home interest, his concise restatement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine caused a lively discussion im the British and Continen- 
tal press. In the course of an address which he delivered in 
Augusta, Me., on Tuesday of last week, the President said : 
“ Our interest in the Monroe Doctrine is more concrete than 
ever before. The Monroe Doctrine is simply a statement 
of our very firm belief that on this continent the nations 
now existing here must be left to work out their own desti- 
nies among themselves, and that the continent is not longer 
to be as colonizing ground for any European 
power. € one power on the continent that can make that 
doctrine effective is, of course, ourselves; for in the world 
as it is, gentlemen, the nation which advances a given doc- 
trine likely to interfere in any way with other nations must 
eae to back it up if she wishes the doctrine to be 
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longer desirable to maintain them. What happens then? — 
After a congregation has become too small to support a 
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‘Tue press of Great Britain, the country which is perhaps 
most immediately touched by the limitations of the Monroe 
Doctrine, accepted Mr. Roosevelt’s statement of the politi- 
eal principle as a logical development of the attitude of 
former American statesmen upon the same doctrine. The 
London Chronicle, however, construed the President’s words 
as applying especially to South America, which it desig- 
nated as ‘‘the last and the most tempting field for coloni- 
zation and for new markets.” ‘One thing seems clear,” 
said the Chronicle, “if Monroeism is ever seriously chal- 
lenged, it will be soon. The United States appears to real- 
ize this, and is building a fleet to defend the doctrine.” In 


‘the opinion of the London Zimes Monroeism defined by the 


President is in strict conformity with its original conception 
and objects: “It is the policy to which Great Britain has no 
right to take exception, and which we have no interest in 
obstructing.” 

Pd 


- Iv is predicted by persons of high standing in the financial 
world that the coal strike, which has affected the supply of 
anthracite so disastrously as to render the situation one of 
grave national concern, will be terminated before the middle 
of the month, and that the resumption of uninterrupted pro- 
duction will bring the price of the commodity back to its 
normal basis very soon thereafter. There is every indica- 


‘tion that the struggle between the coal-masters and their 


men is in its last and most serious phase. The situation in 
the Shenandoah Valley at the end of last week was such that 
Brigadier-general Gobin, who is in command of the Pennsyl- 


‘vania State troops in the region affected by the strike, an- 


nounced that further demonstrations of violence against the 
militia would be met by bullets. The commander’s an- 
nouncement of his intention to deal vigorously with the dis- 
turbers had the desired effect, and a degree of order was 
restored in the Panther Creek Valley, where some of the 
mines have been reopened. In Tamaqua on Thursday of 
last week there was a conflict between troops and strikers, in 
which a captain of militia was slightly injured and six 
strikers were bayoneted by the soldiers, 
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Lorp RosesBeEry, the former premier of England, who is 
regarded as the most likely candidate for the leadership of 
the Liberal party in the near future, is preparing for a vigor- 
ous autumn campaign under the auspices of the Liberal 
League. Among other prominent Liberals who will take the 


‘stump are Sir Edward Grey, Herbert H. Asquith, and Sir 


Henry H. Fowler. Numerous addresses will be delivered 
throughout the north of England during the next three 
months with the tax on grain and the Education Bill as the 
main texts. It is apparent that the Liberal party has at 
last obtained strong popular issues which touch closely 
upon the great mass of the voters. There is every indica- 
tion that the party, which has been seriously hampered in 
the past three years by the lack of leadership and by the 
absence of concrete home issues is about to experience a re- 
juvenation under the energetic command of its former 
chief, who is himself one of the most popular Englishmen of 


the day: 
ae ‘. 


Tur German kaiser has just executed a characteristic 
manceuvre in his campaign against the long-established 
practice of duelling in the German army. At the end of 
last week the kaiser dismissed from the military service two 
officers who had given an enthusiastic reception in a garri- 
son town of East Prussia to Lieutenant Hildebrand, who had 
recently been pardoned after he had served seven months 
of his sentence of two years’ imprisonment for having killed 
Lieutenant Blaskowitz in a duel last November. When the 
condemned duellist was released from prison, the officers 
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of the garrison in Gumbinnen, East Prussia, elected to treat 
their comrade as a hero; and a variety of banquets and re- 
ceptions were given in his honor. ‘The kaiser resented the 
implied reflection upon his judgment, and summarily dis- 
missed two of the officers who had made themselves most 
prominent in honoring the pardoned duellist. Then, as a 
fitting climax to his work of reform, the kaiser ordered the 
name of Lieutenant Hildebrand himself stricken from the 
army rolls, 
3B 


Imposine fétes were given in Berlin last week in honor 
of Victor Emmanuel II., King of Italy, who was officially 
visiting his friend and ally, the, German kaiser. There 
were banquets and military parades and social display on a 
magnificent scale. In the course of the festivities the kai- 
ser took occasion to emphasize the personal and tangible 
qualities of the Triple Alliance by a persistent demonstra- 
tion of affectionate friendship for the head of the Italian 
nation. Little was said to indicate the inward and specific 
purposes of Victor Emmanuel’s visit to Berlin,and not a 
word reached the public ear to show that king and emperor 
had exchanged any opinions on the former’s scheme of a 
mutual reduction of armaments. ‘The Italian press, how- 
ever, is still confident that something will result from Victor 
Emmanuel’s desire to lighten the burden of militarism 
which is weighing so heavily upon his people. 


& 
Tue last of the unauthorized schools in Brittany were 


»closed by the police commissaires last week in the villages 


of Ploudaniel, Folgoet, and St. Méen. The task was not ac- 
complished without the employment of soldiers to overcome 
the opposition of the crowds that had been called together 
by the sounding of the tocsins. In all three places there 
were barricading of doors and fusillades of missiles and cries 
of anger and resentment against the government. The com- 
missaires, however, carried out the instruction which they 
had received from Paris. In Ploudaniel, after a vigorous 
resistance to the police and militia, wiser counsel prevailed ; 
and the nuns left their establishment, and walked to the 
church, accompanied by a cheering crowd which spared the 
government no abuse. 


Brevities. 


There are disagreeable saints and lovable sinners. 
after his manner does harm by his example. 


If one thinks he is sick, so far as the feeling goes, he is 
sick; and, if one thinks he is well, he is well. 


Mark Hopkins’s definition of a hero. was “one who vol- 
untarily labors and suffers for a good cause.” 


Each 


Some of the most ingenious and far-seeing investigators 
are found among Japanese students of science. 


Tragedy has been the fortune of the weaker races since 
time began, but the mixed races are still more unfortunate. 


When Charles Wesley wrote, “* The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And cast his doctrine down to hell,” he was thinking not of 
English Unitarians, but of Mohammedans and their belief. 


In ecclesiastical assemblies, controversy not only excludes 
the religious spirit at times, but often raises a doubt whether 
the matters in dispute have any real relation to religious ex- 
perience. 


The first of September brings to a sharp conclusion the 
vacation season for the great majority of our readers, lay 
and clerical. Now work begins, and oxygen and ozone are 
to be turned into energy for good works. 
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Nocturne. 


O Night of infinite power and infinite silence and space, 
From you may mortals infer, if ever, the scope divine! 
The jealous Sun conceals all but his arrogant face: 
You bid the Milky Way and a million suns to shine. 


Each star to numberless planets gives light and motion and heat, 
But you enmantle them all, the nearest and most remote, 

And the lustres of all the suns are but spangles under your feet: 
Mere bubbles and beads of noon, they circle and shine and float. 


— William Rescoe Thayer. 
pr se 
The Heroism of Poverty. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


It is said again and again that we must have war in order 
to have a school of heroism and the strenuous life. We are 
told that war only can keep men vigorous in body and 
mind, and that in times of peace we grow morally apathetic, 
as well as intellectually degenerate. This is the plea the 
soldier makes for his own calling, which he is ready to ac 
knowledge with Moltke is a profession devoted to destruction, 
and that it is a life of total indifference to the good of 
others. The same plea is made by those who find profit in 
war to their own commercial interests, and who talk of the 
need of the strenuous life because they think to advantage 
by it. 

The question is pertinently asked by Prof. William James 
whether there is not some form of life that will afford vigor 
and robustness without the vast evils entailed by war’s 
destructiveness. When we consider the irrationality and 
crime of war as over against its value as a school of 
strenuous life and heroism, he says “we need to discover 
in the moral realm, the moral equivalent of war, something 
heroic that will speak to men as universally as war does, and 
yet will be as compatible with their spiritual selves as war 
has proved itself to be compatible.’ He finds this in 
poverty that is assumed not of necessity, but for the sake of 
the best that life can afford. The suggestion is one of great 
importance, and may well arrest the attention of those who 
are seeking to live free from outward distractions and in 
the interests of scholarship, charity, or ethical integrity. 
We remember the words of Prof. Louis Agassiz, who said 
he had no time in which to make money. In this time of 
lust for money, and what money will buy of position, social 
advantage, and power, such a statement seems almost akin 
to folly; and yet we have but to look around us a little to 
see how burdensome, distracting, and demoralizing is the 
mad rush for wealth. It makes a high moral purpose im- 
possible, and leads to a mean grovelling life on the part of a 
great many prosperous people in every community. The 
average business man everywhere has no higher ethical 
conviction than to look out for his own interests, and he 
frankly says that is the principle which guides him. He 
lives for the sake of money-getting, and he is not scrupulous 
as to how he gets it. Indeed, the getting it is all that con- 
cerns him; and he tramples over everything and everybody 
in the effort to secure it. And, when it is secured, it be- 
comes the basis of a paltry and meaningless life, devoid of 
any real spiritual purpose or intellectual interest. 

Nothing more tonic and bracing has been printed ina 
long time than the chapter in which Prof. James discusses 
the advantages of poverty, and its value to the ethical and 
spiritual life. ‘“ Poverty, indeed, is the strenuous life,— 
without brass bands or uniforms or hysteric popular ap- 
plause or lies or circumlocutions. Among us English-speak- 
ing peoples especially do the praises of poverty need once 
more to be boldly sung. We have grown literally afraid to 
be poor. We despise any one who elects to be poor in 
order to simplify and save his inner life. If he does not 
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join the general scramble and pant with the money-making 
street, we deem him spiritless and lacking in ambition. We 
have lost the power even of imagining what the ancient 
idealization of poverty could have meant: the liberation 
from material attachments, the unbribed soul, the manlier 
indifference, the paying our way by what we are to do and 


not by what we have, the right to fling away our life at any ~ 


moment irresponsibly,—the more athletic trim, in short, 
the moral fighting shape. When we of the so-called better 
classes are scared as men were never scared in history at 
material ugliness and hardship, when we put off marriage 
until our house can be artistic, and quake at-the thought of 
having a child without a bank account and doomed to 
manual labor, it is time for thinking men to protest against 
so unmanly and irreligious a state of opinion.” 

These are brave and heroic words, and they are as just as 
they are true. It is time we had such words spoken to us, 
for the sake of religion and for the sake of the ethical life. 
Our religion has grown lax, ineffective, and flabby because 
of its alliance with money-getting. 
and spiritual idealism for the same reason. In view of its 
want of heroism, it is not surprising we hear so much of the 
need of war in order to teach us to live strenuously. When 
we see “the way in which wealth-getting enters as an ideal 
into the very bone and marrow of our generation,” we may 
justly think it is time we had a more vigorous religion,— a 
religion that is not afraid of poverty, that prefers to go into 
the desert rather than ally itself with the corruptions money- 
getting brings. Rather the direct poverty of preacher and 
church than the base methods by which both are now largely 
supported, in town and country alike, and in all denomina- 
tions. We greatly need to-day in religion to pray constantly 
for clean hands and a pure heart. Because we do not, the 
church has become widely the centre of fashion, moral in- 
difference, and excuse for vile methods in business; and it 
is regarded by growing multitudes, both within and without 
it, as wanting in what is ethically vigorous and spiritually 
heroic. 

Why should the whole of life be devoted to money- 
getting? Why should all persons be tested as to their 
success by the amount of their income or the accumulations 
in property or bank account they make? With many call- 
ings the getting of money is incompatible. The scholar who 
elects to find truth, to satisfy his demand for knowledge, 
cannot gain wealth. The man who would devote himself to 
teaching, art, religion, charity, reform, must elect to live in 
poverty, or else to miss the full measure of his high calling. 
For the sake of what he may accomplish in these fields of 
labor, why should he not prefer to live simply, to forego 
luxury and comfort, and to take without regret the disad- 
vantages of poverty? It is not a sin to be poor, and it has 
its great merits, The most devoted, manly, and independent 
lives are to be found to-day amongst the wage-earners of 
our country. In this class will be found more real heroism, 
readiness to live for noble moral ends, and to make great 
sacrifices for the sake of others than in any other part of 
American society. The wage-earners are poor, have few 
luxuries, and accumulate little for the future; and yet they 
are often brave, noble, and ethically sound. They live a 
strenuous life, fight the most heroic warfare, and gain the 
victory of a high moral and ideal purpose. Their poverty 
does not degrade them, and the absence of luxury and ease 
does not corrupt them. Better, far better, such a life than 
one that is idle, indifferent, and faithless. 

- We need a class of men and women who will dare elect 
poverty as a mission, and who will exemplify its merits and 
its advantages to this money-getting age. They will not live 
in idleness, but with regard to what is noblest in life. They 
will show us anew that riches of mind and soul. are of 
vastly greater importance than outward wealth or anything 
it can bring. They will preach a religion untainted of 
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and fidelity. They will seek the truth without fear or favor 
for the sake of the truth itself. They will not need to con- 
ciliate party, vested interests, or churchly traditions in order 
to know what to say on questions of great ethical impor- 
tance. They will possess their souls in patience, have 
leisure to live quietly and trustfully, and find time for in- 
ward retirement and meditation. But-they will not liye most 
of all for self; rather will they be philanthropists who live on 
the level of those who know real poverty, and they will have 
freedom that will enable them to advocate the reforms that 
need heroic defence. Such men and women as these will 
be free of the world in the best sense, and yet no others will 
have so large an opportunity of teaching it what it most 
needs to learn. They can teach it what will make for its 
peace and its growth, and not merely the reforms it is willing 
to pay for. Such prophets and reformers as these are not 
only greatly needed, but they are the only ones who can 
serve the world to its permanent improvement. 


Church Attendance and Sunday Observance.” 


BY SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR, 


Does any man doubt that it is desirable to maintain the 
Is there any man who would abol- 
ish the Christian church, whatever may be his own spiritual 
condition, or whether he may like better for himself to spend 
Sunday in solitary communion with Nature or with books? 
But, if these Christian institutions are to abide, the men who 
believe in them must maintain them. The men who need 
public and social worship will never, as a rule, seek it unless 
the men who think they do not need it set the example, and 
join init. There is, in my judgment, no more commanding 
public duty than attendance at church on a Sunday. ‘The 
greater the man’s influence, the more sufficient he may be to 
himself, the greater and more imperative the duty. I do not 
believe there ever was a man who attended church constantly 
through life, or who brought his children to church in their 
youth, or who was taken by his parents to church in his own 
youth, who ever regretted it as he looked back. 

The effect on the man himself of giving one day in the 
week, or certainly a large part of one day in the week, to rest 
from secular labors and cares, if it were only to lay down for 
one day the burden of the other six, to shut out for one day 
the anxiety and worry of business or politics, would of itself, 
in my judgment, repay all its costs. Let there be one place 
and one hour devoted to quiet, from which the world is shut 


‘out, as it is shut out in a long voyage at sea. 


“O Father, though the anxious fear 
May cloud to-morrow’s way, 
Nor fear nor doubt shall enter here, 
All shall be thine to-day. 


“Sleep, sleep, to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born, 
You shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn. 


“ To-morrow will be time enough 
To feel your harsh control. 
You shall not violate this day, 
The Sabbath of the soul.’ 


I put this on the ground, not that we are to gather as sub- 
jects to honor our King, nor as slaves to abase ourselves be- 
fore our owner. The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. I put it solely on the ground of the 
advantage, of the necessity, to you and me. I believe we 
best maintain the country we love and the State of which we 
are a part, and of whose government we have our shate of 
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personal responsibility, by a constant attendance on the pub- 
lic and social worship of God, I believe it to be to the inter- 
est of the country, of the town, and of the individual soul 
that the habit be not abandoned. 

I think if it were to be put upon the ground alone of per- 
sonal advantage, as a matter of mere intellectual and literary 
training, your young men will find it clearly for their interest 
to be constant attendants here. 

I know the temptations on a summer’s day to get into the 
country, among fields and forests, and, to use a familiar 
phrase, to stretch your legs by a walk or a ride on a bicycle. 
But whether it be better to do it may possibly depend on the 
question whether the legs or the soul be the most important 
part of a man. \ 

I believe that, as a matter of literary and intellectual train- 
ing, to listen to a chapter of the Scriptures, which, besides 
all else they are, are the best example of English style in all 
literature, to accustom the spiritual ear to the sublime utter- 
ance of Doddridge, to the lofty orgamtone of Watts, to the 
sweet charm of Wesley, to listen to a discussion of the 
things that be of the spirit, even from a minister of ordinary 
capacity, is the best thing that can be done, for at least an 
hour or two of this day of rest... . 

I do not put it upon the ground of an express divine 
command, I do not enter upon a discussion here whether 
the fourth commandment was of divine origin, whether it 
was intended for the Jews only, or whether the injunction 
to keep holy the seventh day of the week can properly be 
transferred to the first. I put it solely on the ground of 
good citizenship, and on the ground that attending church 
from Sunday to Sunday, and joining with neighbors in the 
public worship of God, and in the discussions and medita- 
tion of the things that be of the spirit, is of incalculable 
value to the man himself, 

I suppose there are very few persons among those who 
do not go to church themselves who would not regard it as 
a grievous public calamity if all our churches were closed, 
and the public worship of God and the preaching of the 
gospel were discontinued. It would, in my judgment, if 
that were to happen, be impossible to maintain liberty, self- 
government, or any form of republic which depends for its 
success on the character of its citizenship. That men in 
general think so is shown by the fact that so many persons 
contribute to the support of parishes who seldom or never 
attend church themselves. When practising law, I could see 
the effect on the citizenship of a town of the long pastorate 
of a good minister. There are towns, of which your neigh- 
boring Northboro, under the pastoral care of Dr. Allen, was 
an example, of which my native town of Concord, under 
Dr. Ripley, was an example, which always furnished excel- 
lent men for the jury-box, excellent men for the legislature, 
where the witnesses could be believed, where they had few 
angry or disgraceful lawsuits. You could always trace the 
character and quality of the people to the habit of attending 
upon the ministrations of a man, not always a man of great 
genius, but always of pure and lofty character. The public 
worship of God in this country is to be continued or main- 
tained only by attendance upon it. 

I would like to say a word on a kindred subject, now 
attracting much attention. How far is it mght to retain our 
Sunday laws? What is the true principle on which they 
are to be defended, if they can be defended? This is a 
matter which, it seems to me, is much misunderstood. 

I do not believe there is any considerable number of 
people in Massachusetts who would revive or would maintain 
any law to compel men to any religious observance. That 
is for the individual conscience. The State is separated, I 
hope and believe, forever from the Church. The State can 
do nothing for the Church, except to secure her rights of 
property, and to secure her from any interference in the 
exercise of her legitimate functions. The Church as a cor- 
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porate body has her rights to her property, as secular 
corporations have theirs. The right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, declared in the constitution of Massachusetts, 
is as sacred, and no more sacred, when they assemble for 
worship or to take counsel in spiritual affairs as when they 
come together for political or social ends. The State must 
see that neither the Church nor her disciples are molested 
in worshipping God after their own way. . .. 

Experience has convinced a majority of our people that a 
rest from labor of one day in seven is not only desirable, 
but essential for the mental and bodily health of men and 
women in general. A great many persons think that that 
day of rest ought to be devoted to a consideration of spir- 
itual interests, of the relation of man to his Creator and the 
hope of a future state, to the religious training of the young 
and the religious improvement of persons of mature age. 
The State has the right, I think, to secure this period of 
rest by law. There is the same right to do it that there is 
to secure the quiet of the night. Whether the curfew law 
be wise or unwise, I suppose no man would claim that such 
a law would be tyranny. 

Now the law which secures Saturday afternoon to the 
workman in the factory may, for the same reason, secure 
Sunday to all citizens alike. ‘ 

I suppose nobody would have deemed it an act of tyranny 
for the legislative power of the State te require the public 
to abstain from ordinary secular business on the day of the 
funeral of Lincoln or Garfield or McKinley. This would 
not be because the State would claim the right to compel 
men to profess to reverence the dead President whom they 
did not reverence or to pay any hypocritical tribute to his 
memory. But the right of the citizens in general to pay 
such a tribute cannot be exercised while secular business is 
going on, and it is a reasonable use of the authority of the 
State to require men to desist from ordinary business. 

The factory bell and the steam whistle must be silent dur 
ing the hours of the night. The trade procession or the 
torchlight procession shall not be allowed to pass my house 
at midnight. The trip-hammer may properly be compelled 
to cease its din in the neighboring factory, that my family 
may sleep. The lot which is vacant next to that whereon I 
dwell shall not be used by its proprietor for boisterous 
games at unreasonable hours. The State has the right to 
compel its citizens, within reasonable limits, to respect the 
holidays of a majority of its citizens; and it may require a 
like respect for the holy days. Whether other men consider 
their observation a religious duty or not, I consider it a 
religious duty, and also a necessity of my spiritual, moral, 
and, indeed, of my physical nature. 

I do not, therefore, undertake, in advocating moderate 
and reasonable Sunday laws, to put any restraint upon the 
conscience of my neighbor or to compel him to any re 
ligious observance which his own conscience does not de- 
mand of him. I do not enter into the question of whether 
the fourth commandment was a divine command at all, 
whether it was for Jews alone or whether it relates to the 
seventh or the first day of the week. I concede that 
the legislative power in the State has no right to be discuss- 
ing such questions or acting upon such reasons. But I 
think the State may secure for its citizens reasonable peri- 
ods of rest, and reasonable opportunity for worship, relig- 
ious meditation, and religious instruction, which, if desired 
by a large enough body of citizens, may be secure from 
interruption by the prohibition of secular business. 

We get occasionally angry, contemptuous, or scornful 
utterances from persons who fancy that those of us who 
would maintain this great religious holiday for the people 
are moved by the same spirit from which came religious 
tyranny and persecution in old times. They, I think, do 
not comprehend the spirit of the age or the purpose of the 
majority of their fellow-citizens. 
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There are a few survivors of the Dark Ages who witness 
the cheerful procession of mankind going on in freedom and 
in love, as the giants, Pope and Pagan, saw Bunyan’s Pil 
grim, as he passed by their caverns on his way to the 
Palace Beautiful. But, in general, the devout and cheerful 
spirit of religious liberty has possession to-day of the civ- 
ilized world. Our atheistic and agnostic friends, who are 
so disturbed when we ask the people to maintain and ob- 
serve this holiday, confound, as is quite natural that men 
who fasten their gaze on the past should confound, the spirit 
of religion with the spirit of persecution. We, like them, 
mean to stand fast in our liberty. We believe it is the lib- 
erty wherein Christ made us free. When we consecrate 
Sunday to rest or to worship, we consecrate it also to 
Christian liberty. 


WokRcEsTER, Mass. 


The Hope of the Republic. 


BY REY. JOHN W. DAY. 


Readers of the life of Francis Parkman will remember 
his temperamental scepticism, and even contempt, of the 
fundamental principles of American democracy. By breed- 
ing and by inevitable choice he was an aristocrat; and his 
courage and honesty, perhaps also his personal pleasure, 
led him to avow and act in accordance with this disposi- 
tion. Men of this temper despair of a republic, and ex- 
press their despair even in their courage, in 
which their own kind of hope is desperate. seem 
always to be saying, as a contributor to the Atlantic Monthly 
quotes it in reference to the message of Matthew Amold’s 
poetry, “Cheer up, the worst is yet to come.” 


lecture in Boston, preached salvation by the remnant with 
delicious contempt of numbers. From many sides we 
hear this gospel of the elect, until we feel like the lady who 
said that she saw the sign “ Chew Globe fine-cut” so often 
that she felt she really must. Before we know it, the doc- 


scale.. To the highest possibility the lowest man has his 
vista. With this hope the fame of example i 


encouragement in his drudgery, the ray of light which may 
make his path more acceptable. So far does this go that 
high incentive seems the peculiar property of low condition, 
and the absence of critical ambition is a feature of well- 
endowed life. 

When this motive is critically examined, however, some 
elements of weakness appear. The trouble with it is that it 
makes, in its way, the same essential emphasis which the 
opposing aristocratic ideal made in its way. In fact, the in- 
centive is on from another tree, and will 
produce only its own kind of fruit. Wherever the rise from 
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_ express the whole hope of the democratic ideal. 
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the ranks is the chief prize of endeavor, wherever leadership 
is the main reliance, wherever the choice of guides rather 
than a knowledge of the way is the ultimate aim, we have 
the mingling of two almost incompatible, certainly mutually 
obstructive, tendencies. Inspiring and noble and worthy of 
imitation as are the usual examples of success, they do not 
An incen- 
tive of this kind alone, implying that success is measured by 
elevation, is more aristocratic still than democratic in quality. 
The heart of the matter is not in it. We might as well say 


_ that the soldier’s only justification and honor were the promo- 


tions he won, forgetting the unnumbered thousands who 
went to their glory with no stripe on their sleeves. Only a 
few can be officers, and the essential honor of the calling is 
one in which officers and men are equal. It is one which 
the private can excel in, and the general cannot exceed. It 
is the honor expressed, not by the jewelled insignia of a 
royal order which makes imperial favor, but by a little iron 
cross, signifying distinguished valor, which the humblest may 
attain and the highest may strive for. It is an honor which 
the king who confers it may envy him who receives it. 

Carrying this same idea into the matter we are consider- 
ing, we are led to find the sanction of democracy and the real 
hope of the republic not in any of the conventional instances, 
but deeper down, in what is general rather than exceptional. 
What presses hard upon the man who looks back from the 
exceptional instance to his own case is that his case, and 
that of most others, is not, and cannot be, exceptional. 
These instances of the fruitage of democracy are just as far 
beyond his realization as any honors of aristocracy ever were. 
The pride he wants to feel is not a pride in a possible rise 
from his condition, but a pride that can go down ivo his 
condition. The fallacy our sophomoric eloquence continu- 
ally falls into is the fallacy that elevation from the masses 
is the same thing as elevation in the masses, and that the 
hope of a republic pulled up by those who offer it is worth 
as much as the hope of a republic which grows up. When 
we hear these exhortations to bow down to the competent, 
accompanied by the delicate assumption of infallibility in 
naming them, we see clearly enough the truth intended ; but 
we must not fail to see the implication conveyed. If it is 
true of the people that, like sheep, they go astray, it is also 
true that they are no less like sheep if they owe every safety 
to their shepherds. Salvation is not in the quality of leader- 
ship: it is in the quality of those who will never lead. 

A democracy which only repeats the condition of Greek 
democracy,— in a population of nearly 400,000 Athens had 
only 90,000 entitled to citizenship,—a democracy resting 
on privileged more than on distributed power, does not 
merit the name. Its success is to be measured, not by the 
wayfaring men who cease to be such, but by the wayfaring 
men who never will be anything else. It is what they show 
freedom, education, and equality have done for them to 
make them self-respecting, honest, and able to keep free 
that impresses and delights the lover of his country. The 
hope of the republic is, indeed, in that natural selection by 
which, through real quality, leaders rise from the people 
whom they lead. But without a much larger hope than this 
we should be like men marching with ball and chain, What 
interests the true patriot is the level of public morality in 
the larger community than that of office-holders, and what 
he should promote is the maintenance of rectitude and up- 
tightness among the people. It is a poor compliment and 
incentive to pick out as the only types of emulation the 
self-made men who have climbed high on the ladder of re- 
pute, They should have the praise they win, but with no 
inflection of condescension; and any self-respecting man, 
ascended from such origins, would properly disdain praise, 
so praised. It has always been that the genealogy of men 
become great in spite of it has been seasoned to suit the 
taste, strongest for aristocracy among those who have to 
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search farthest for it, of recreant democracy. But the 
peerage of a republic is not for such distinction, even 
under patriotic names. In our orders of nobility, heraldry 
consists of justice, integrity, peace, good will,— character. 
The qualities above the highest and within the reach of the 
lowest mark the quality. The law of righteousness, in 
which the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err, is the 
constitution of its government; and the princes and gov- 
ernors are all the wayfaring men who strive, and who learn, 
not to err. 


The Open Door. 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


In these days we hear a great deal about “ Destiny,” and 
frequently it is made to serve as a substitute for moral ideal- 
ism and moral initiative. The old Calvinism, against which 
our fathers protested, declared that every act of man and 
every thought had been preordained. From the very be- 
ginning of the world, everything had been fixed in the 
inscrutable counsels of the Eternal. But this predestination 
had at least this advantage : that it was the decree of an all- 
wise God. But to-day many persons act and feel as if their 
lives had been preordained, not by a just God, but by some 
force that did not have in itself any element of moral 
decision. Our lives flow on in a certain channel; we think 
our thoughts, we do our work, all because some blind destiny 
so decrees, and we cannot do otherwise,—so many teach 
to-day. 

Now it is very easy to make a sweeping denial of all this, 
but we find an element of truth in the talk about destiny. 
We are largely controlled by powers which are not of our 
own choosing. We are dependent on circumstances. But 
the question comes, What is the character of the condition- 
ing circumstances which we meet at every moment of our 
life? Do they take the place of moral effort, or do they rather 
challenge to greater effort? There are two ways of looking 
at all that we call destiny, fate, circumstance,— all that is out- 
side ourselves. We may look at it allas if it were a barrier 
to our further advance and a denial of the possibility of 
freedom, or we may look upon the inevitable not as a 
door closed against us, but as a door opened before us. 

How we interpret what happens to us depends, after all, 
upon our own character. Take two lives,— one the life of a 
weak, shifty, selfish person, the other that of a strong, self- 
reliant, energetic person,— and you will find that each life 
might be written in terms of external events, so that the 
historian might say that each event in that life had been 
determined by some preceding circumstance. In each case 
we trace the influence of forces over which the man had no 
direct control; but how different the effects produced! The 
weak man tells his history, and gives accurately an explana- 
tion of every failure. ‘TI tried to do some worthy thing,” he 
says, ‘tried and failed! It seemed to me, as I went on, 
that every door through which I would pass was closed in 
my face. As the years passed by, my life became narrower 
and narrower, fewer opportunities for choice or for achieve- 
ment, until at last I stand a prisoner of fate.” The other 
man tells his history, and it also seems inevitable. He tried 
to do something. It was a narrow good he saw,— some 
personal ambition to be gratified. He tried, and failed. 
And, then, what was there for him to do but to try again? 
But, this time, he must try along a somewhat different line. 
The little success was impossible to him: now, perhaps, a 
larger, finer success is possible. So he keeps on trying, 
keeps on failing, it may be, in his immediate plans, but 
always enlarging his conceptions, always with clearer insight 
into the true good. And that man’s history is the history of 
enlargement, of growth. He has learned that secret of all 
wisdom,— the secret of learning through experience, finding 
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at each step the inevitable opening out into new possibilities. 
That is the destiny of those who go from strength to strength. 
The men whose lives we most love to read are those who 
had the rare faculty of discerning the true alternative,— not 
this thing or something Zss, but this thing or something 
greater, And always they looked for the higher alternative, 
and thus snatched victory from temporary defeat. 

Suppose you had asked Cervantes how it came that he 
—a sixteenth-century Spaniard — had come upon a view of 
life so genial, so tolerant, so universal, that men of all na- 
tions and all times might rejoice in his outlook upon the 
world. ‘How did you come to learn so much about human 
nature? How did you come to see what nobleness might 
be in ill-success? How did you come to love men of all 
peoples, and to see their possibilities?” And he might 
answer you: ‘ Why, it was inevitable. It was not anything 
in myself, but I had advantages. I set out to be a soldier; 
and, if things had gone as at first I hoped, I might have been 
a soldier still. But at the great sea fight at Lepanto I lost 
my hand. No more soldiering for me! That door was shut. 
And, coming back, our ship fell in with pirates of Algiers; 
and I was carried away to long years of captivity. Of course, 
I had to look on the bright side of things; but the mere 


laughter of fools, which is as the crackling of thorns under a 


pot, is not sufficient to sustain a person under such circum- 
stances. I had to go deeper than that, deeper into the 
heart of things, until I should find good-cheer that might be 
adequate and lasting. When I returned to Spain, do you 
suppose it would have been possible for me to take the point 
of view of men who had not had my opportunities? 1-only 
told them what I had seen and felt, as through the open door 
of personal adversity I saw the humor and the pathos of exist- 
ence.” 

Or suppose you had asked John Milton, “How did you 
come to your greatest work?” “It was something of an 
accident,” he would say. “My mind had been turned to the 
affairs of state. Then blindness came. The door into the 
old life was shut, which only meant for me the opening of 
another door into the world of sublime imaginings ; and all I 
did was just to enter the door which kad been opened there 
to take of its full joy, to make use of its large freedom.” 

Just as natural is the account of every life of heroic 
achievement, of great discovery. It does not escape the dis- 
appointments of life; but it uses them, and through them 
comes a larger freedom. 

When we look at the progress of mankind, we find here 
the difference between the decadent civilization and that 
which has in it real strength and life. All that belongs to 
the advance of civilization has in it a certain element of in- 
evitableness; but it is the inevitableness that is the condition 
not of servitude, but of freedom, as if at each step some 
Power said: “‘ The excellence of the old time, the peace of the 
old order,— these are no longer possible. We are entering 
upon a new stage of existence. The door is opened, and no 
man can shut it. But the brave and the true-hearted enter- 
ing here are to find new and more glorious struggles and 
more glorious victories. You must enter it with the old 
manly faith and the old confidence in truth and goodness.”’ 

Those whom we look upon as the leaders of a new order 
were often men who against their own will opened the door. 
We look, for instance, at Martin Luther. We think of him 
as a modern man, one who foresaw that which was to come, 
the pioneer of freedom of thought, the man who so gloriously 
proclaimed against the Church the right of private judgment. 
But the real Luther was not that kind of aman. He was a 
man of medizeval piety. He loved the old way, he loved the 
old Church, he loved the old faith. But there came a time 
when he rose above himself, and stood for one brief moment 
as a champion of the larger life of mankind. There he 
stood, and could not do otherwise. And then he looked 
through the door that he had opened, and he was frightened 
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at what he saw: all manner of heresies and schisms, all 
manner of new, strange thoughts in that world into which he 
looked, appalled him. Luther tried to shut the door, but he 
could not do it. No man could shut the door, and all that 
the new piety could do was to enter in and try to possess 
the new land. 

As we look forward to-day, and think of the possible good 
and evil that belong to our nation and to the world, we 
must distinguish between the two elements,— circumstance 
and the will which grapples with each new circumstance. 
-There are conditions in our modern world which no man by 
his own will made, which are the resultants of many forces 
working in strange ways together. There is a way of look- 
ing at it all which makes us feel as if we were helpless on 
some great river, carried away by a current that we cannot 
understand. Sometimes, as we long for the old peace which 
came to more sheltered lives, it seems as if we were shut out 
from the very things which our forefathers most loved and 
deemed most sacred. Then to us there comes the word, 
“T have set before you an open door, and no man can 
shut it.” 7 

We may love piety, but no man can take us back into 
those “ages of faith” of which we dream. We may love 
the life of the old Puritans, but the fact is that we do not 
and cannot live in a Puritan commonwealth. The whole 
world has been coming in upon us, and we cannot help it. 
We talk of “commercialism,” of ‘militarism,’ of great 
forces outside of ourselves sweeping upon us. Do we dread 
commercialism? What do we mean by that? Do we mean 
that we should prefer to live in a simple agricultural com- 
munity, in a country made up of farms and little villages 
alone, that we hate this great sweeping tide that flows by 
us? Is that what we mean? Then in vain it is for us to 
protest; for this is a commercial nation: its circumstances 
make it so. We cannot change the fact that in the last ten 
years, in spite of the cry of hard times, this nation’s wealth 
has increased by twenty-five billions of dollars. Material 
prosperity may be dangerous to national virtue, but it is 
useless to cry out against it. Or do we mean by militarism 
that in the process of time out of those few colonies upon 
the Atlantic coast there has grown up a great nation, po- 
tentially one of the greatest of the earth, and that it has al- 
ready. become a great world power? There are industrial 
tendencies which have the same character of inevitableness. 
It is a tendency in our age for men to combine for those 
objects which they have at heart. The secret of successful 
organization has been learned. Selfish men organize for 
selfish purposes: ambitious men organize that they may 
bear rule. We may regret the passing away of simpler con- 
ditions. But our protest does not change the fact that 
everything to-day is done on a vaster scale than in the days 
of our fathers. The new methods prevail because they are 
more efficient. John Ruskin hated machinery, and fervently | 
preached the necessity of returning to the ideals of the old 
handicrafts. But a thousand Ruskins could not change the 
tendency of modern invention. 

Do we come, then, to the melancholy conclusion that ma- 
terial forces must always triumph over idealism? No. We 
mean that true idealism, instead of ignoring material forces 
and tendencies, must learn to use them. The modern man 
must face the modern world, and transform it. No wonder 
that so many of us are bewildered as we face it. No wonder 
that we hesitate to pass judgment upon this or that event, 
because as yet we do not see clearly all its bearings. The 
great moral force of our nation and of the civilized world 
does not cease because for a moment we may not see the 
direction in which its power is to be used. It does not 
change its character because the circumstances have been 
changed. The great river rolling down toward the sea 
meets an obstacle. It cannot flow in a direct line. There 
stands the mountain barrier, seeming to cut it off in its 
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course. But just because it is a great river the question 
never comes as to whether it shall cease. to flow. The pre- 
cise direction im which it must flow depends on the charac- 
ter of the obstacle which it meets. That it shall flow on, 
that it shall make its own way, that it shall have a sufficient 
channel,— that is not in doubt. 

There we have, it seems to me, the hope of our nation 
amid the new perplexities which come from its very. growth 
in wealth and power. We may not see exactly the channel 
in which the future life of the nation may flow: the impor- 
tant thing is the actual volume of the moral currents which 
are forcing their way forward. Do the great multitudes still 
believe in justice and in equal rights for all? Is there a 
sincere desire to do the right, when the right is clearly 
seen? Are men and women facing the circumstances of 
the present as earnestly as their fathers faced the circum- 
stances of their day? These are the questions which most 
earnestly are asked. We still are stirred by the great 
words of Paul, when he wrote: “I will tarry in Ephesus 


_ until Pentecost ; for a great door, and an effectual, is opened 


unto me, and there are many adversaries.” ‘That is the way 
in which a man must face the present and the future, with 
the consciousness at every step that there is an opportu- 
nity — a great door, and an effectual— opened. He spends 
no time in trying to close the door. Nor is he alarmed be- 


cause, as he looks through the open door, he sees many new -; 


dangers. There are adversaries to be overcome. That is 
the challenge to his manhood. 
What are the real enemies of our civilization? You can- 


not look forward without seeing so many that at first our 
prayer might be to God to shut the door against them, that 
we might be at peace. Through the great door of freedom 
what. enemies there come to us,—enemies to all that we 
hold sacred and beautiful! Would you shut that door, that 
you might shut out the enemy? No, because thereby you 
would shut the door to your own progress and shut the 
door against your best friends. In a free world the man 
who believes in the ideal must fight for his life. He must 
know that greater demands are made upon him than ever 
before, that the old piety, save as it is re-enforced by new 
knowledge of the world, must perish utterly in an unequal 
contest. Through the greater power and prosperity there 
come new dangers. We need men who are not carried 
away by unworthy ambition, but who see larger opportuni- 
ties for true usefulness, 


Spiritual Life. 


Sanctify the brightness of youth with watchfulness against 
wrong, with carefulness for love and truth, with prayerful 
dedication of your inward life to the Father who loves you, 
with constant and conscious union of all your outward life 
to his will. And then, when trouble comes, you will know 
his hand in it, and see his smile.—Svopford A. Brooke. 


Cd 
PRAYER. 


Heavenly Father, give, I pray thee, to all children grace 
feverently to love their parents, and lovingly to obey them. 
Teach us all that filial duty never ends or lessens, and 
bless all parents in their children and all children in their 
parents. O thou in whom the fatherless find mercy, 
make all orphans, I beseech thee, loving and dutiful unto 
thee, their true father. Be thy will their law, thy house 
their home, thy love their inheritance. And, I earnestly 
pray thee, comfort those who have lost their children, 
giving mothers grace to be comforted though they are not; 
and grant us all faith to yield our dearest treasures unto 


thee with joy and thanksgiving, that, where with thee our 
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treasure is, there our hearts may be also. Thus may we 
look for and hasten unto the day of union with thee, and of 
reunion. Amen.— Christina Rossetti. 


Cana. 


Dear friend, whose presence in the house, 
Whose gracious word benign, 

Could once at Cana’s wedding feast 
Change water into wine, 


Come visit us! and when dull work 
Grows weary, line on line, 

Revive our souls, and make us see 
Life’s water glow as wine. 


Gay mirth shall deepen into joy, 
Earth’s hopes shall grow divine, 

When Jesus visits us, to turn 
Life’s water into wine. 


The social talk, the evening fire, 
The homely, household shrine, 

Shall glow with angel visits when 
The Lord pours out the wine. 


For when self-seeking turns to love, 
Which knows not mine or thine, 
The miracle again is wrought, 
And water changed to wine. 
— James Freeman Clarke. 


Che Pulpit. 


Friendship. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


A friend loveth at all times.—PRov. xvii. 17. 


Friendship demands religious treatment. This is true 
whether we are engaged in the act of friendship or are only 
talking about it. The wise have said much for our instruc- 
tion. The Book of Proverbs has been called.a treatise on 
friendship. Aristotle’s two books and Cicero’s essay on the 
subject, with Montaigne and Bacon and Emerson, have left 
little to be said of it save by way of echo. Let us thank 
God for the literature of friendship ! 

Let us, still more, thank God for the fact of friendship. 
The best lives would be poor and the poor unbearable 
without it. But is it an ancient art? Is it passing away 
from human experience? No, friendship is a permanent pos- 
session of mankind. It stands out less conspicuously than 
once it did, in that state of universal warfare when it meant 
much to extend an unweaponed hand or bow an unhelmeted 
head. Christianity has been called the death of friendship, 
but it is so only because it has universalized it by making 
all men brethren. Marriage means more than it did; and 
more are finding in the home companionships more tender 
and more helpful, though less conspicuous, than formerly. 
We might well spare the great romantic friendships that glorify 
the pages of ancient history, to gain the universal amity which 
now prevails. But there is no need. Friendships are yet as 
deep and noble as of old, only now so numerous as to pass 
without comment. Lzlius could say that of attachments 
like that of himself and Scipio there were not above three or 
four known to history. Among these we at once place that 
of David and Jonathan; of Damon and Pythias; of 
Tiberius and Sejanus, to commemorate which the Roman 
Senate erected a monument; of Septimius Severus and 
Plautinus,— the former, writing of the latter to the Senate, 
said, ‘‘I love this man so well, I wish he may overshine me.” 

We spend our: lives, says one, searching for our friends. 
But why search? Friends are born, not made, We do not 
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meet people by getting into their houses. We ask some one 
to introduce us to a person we wish to know; but, after all, 
we must introduce ourselves. We importune others to ask 
desirable persons to call upon us; but our own will surely 
come, and the rest might better stay away. 

What it is that unites lives in friendship is easily deter- 
mined. Lezlius said that his friendship with Scipio was 
based upon the fact that their inclinations, their sentiments, 
and their studies were in perfect accord. Cicero says, 
“Friendship may be shortly defined as a perfect conform- 
ity of opinions upon all religious and civil subjects, united 
with a degree of mutual esteem and affection.” But how can 
that be? Friends are, indeed, most easily formed in our 
own sect and party; but our dearest may think in religion 
and politics in ways far different from what seems right to us. 
Carlyle and John Sterling were the best of friends: it is said 
of them that they agreed in everything except opinions. 
Perhaps Cicero was nearer right when he said, “A similar- 
ity of manners is the most powerful of attractions.” If by 
“ manners” we understand tastes, standards, habits of mind, 
we can see the truth of the saying. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the rich and the poor cannot be good friends. 
In any society it is not money or the lack of it, it is not 
learning, it is not religion or politics, it is ability to under- 
stand one another, it is likeness of personality, that counts. 


“T do not like you, Doctor Fell}: 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 


Or, I do like you, and know not why. I only know that, try 
as I may, I cannot make you mine; try as I may, I cannot 
free myself from you. 

It is said that he who claims to have loved more than 
once has never loved at all. It borders upon being the 
same with friends. Friendly toward all, a friend to a few,— 
such is the necessary law of human attachments.  Aris- 
totle’s definition of friendship, ‘wishing good to another 
for that other’s good,” makes the sentiment possible toward 
many. His other saying, which Cicero also embodies in his 
great esSay, that friendship is ‘‘one soul in two bodies,” 
makes it possible with but few. There are two ideals, then, 
of friendship: that which bids us love all men, and that 
which bids us choose our own, and grapple them to the soul 
with hoops of steel. We need not decide which is the 
nobler sort where both are noble and where both are 
possible. 

The longing for close friendship is instinctive. Cicero tells 
of a Greek bard who wrote a poem “in which he asserted that 
the several bodies which compose the physical system of the 
universe’’ are held together or are dispersed “as a principle 
of amity or of discord becomes predominant in their com- 
position.’””’ The very rocks and clouds, then, feel the bond 
of friendship or are rent by strife. So be it! This Greek 
talks like one familiar with evolutionary philosophy, wherein 
all things human are traced in lower forms. Such teaching 
helps us, at any rate, to see how deep are the springs of 
life. 

Human nature is so constituted that it cannot be happy 
alone. Says the Greek Archytas, ‘‘ Were a man to be carried 
up into heaven and the beauties of universal nature dis- 
played to his view, he would receive but little pleasure from 
the scene if there were none to whom he might relate the 
glories he had beheld.” To come from the Greek to the 
beloved Irish bard, we hear Tom Moore saying,— 


“ The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, 
Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish alone, 
But will lean to the nearest and loveliest thing 
It can twine itself with and call fondly its own.” 


One wonders if this need of companionship does not 
stretch beyond the world of matter and of man, and reach to 
heaven. Why did God make man? Could it have been for 
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companionship? Abram is called in the New Testament 
the “ friend of God.” But friendship requires two: was the 
relation, then, mutual? 

Abram loved God, and worked with him. Did God nat 
also love Abram, and delight in his companionship? Surely, 
among humans the great need friends as much as any,— need 
them, but, alas! cannot have them. One of the penalties of 
exalted position is the distance that separates one from his 
fellows. Kings have flatterers many, but of friends, how few! 
When Prince Albert died, the queen is said to have exclaimed, 
“ Alas! no one now is left to call me Victoria.” Among the 
pathetic sayings of Jesus these take prominent place, where 
he said, ‘“ Will ye also go away?” and, again, “ Could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” He, God’s most exalted, needed 
the support of the friends he did not always have. 

It is good to have close friends, before whom, as one says, 
we may “drop even those undermost garments of dissimula- 
tion, courtesy, and second thought.” We need this freedom 
as an escape from ourselves. The Latins spoke of friends 
as participes curarum, “sharers of cares’’; and Pythagoras 
has warned us that it is best not to “eat the heart ” in soli~ 
tude. Bacon enlarges upon the “‘ease and discharge of the 
fulness and swellings of the heart” as a “ principal fruit. of 
friendship,’ and adds, “This communicating of a man’s 
self to his friend works two contrary effects, for it redoubleth 
joys and cutteth griefs in halves; for there is no man that 
imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the more; and 
no man that imparteth his grief to his friend, but he grieveth 
the less.” 

The desire for friendship is not an indication of weak- 
ness. It rises not in our wants alone, but in our strength 
as well. It is well to say to your beloved, “I love you so, I 
cannot live without you.” It is better to say, “I love you 
so, let me be of service to you.’ For it is ever more blessed 
to give than to receive; and friendship, where true and last- 
ing, seeks to give rather than to get. Only they are worthy 
friends who are willing to stand alone. Be a man; fill up 
the measure of character as though you expected help and 
sympathy from no one; seek another who is filled of the 
same spirit,— then you have the conditions ripe for friend- 
ship. 

And, if you have a friend, keep him. How, then, shall we 
preserve friendship? For one thing, expect not too much. 
Others are mortal and fallible as well as we. Weary not a 
human heart with recitals of difficulties that ought to be met 
and overcome in silence. More friendships are worn out by 
constant fretting than are broken by great trials. It is sweet 
to bear a real sorrow or anxiety to another, and be consoled. 
Friends are of little use, if this may not be. But beware of 
too oft complaining. The pitcher that goes often to the 
fountain is at last broken. You know not why, but between 
yourself and your friend whose countenance is habitually 
sad a cloud slowly gathers, and dims the brightness of the 
earlier love. 

Again, presume not too much on esteem. It is, indeed, a 
privilege to lay by the garments of formality in the presence 
of a trusted friend; but familiarity breeds contempt, and 
none need more to remember that it is so than do those 
most often together. Greet your casual caller in slovenly 
attire and with careless words, if you will; but for husband 
or wife, for child or intimate friend, put on your best robe 
and say your best word. Above all, beware of loss of 
dignity. Do you-know Cowper’s rhymes ? % 


“The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thumping on your back, 
His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend, indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it.” 


Friendship, in other words, must be kept on a high plane, 
or it will not last. The proverb that there is lack of honor 
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_ ship these things are to be as though they were not, 
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among thieves reflects the universal conviction that nobility 
is the only basis of that personal loyalty which is true 
friendship. There is less need, however, to exhort to virtue 
than to remind good people that it is not enough that friends 
be good and mean well, but that conduct toward each other 
should be on a high plane. Let us make Emerson’s state- 
ment false, when he says “almost all people descend to 
meet.” Let us rather rise in the presence of our friends. 
Does one approach? Is it a house-mate in the morning, or 
as you assemble at meal-time? Is it your most intimate 
friend coming in to exchange greetings, and anxious in- 
quiries? Feel, then, the best self you have rise to the 
command, be the noblest you are capable of being,— you 
cannot be too great or too good to commune with another. 

Of course, we will also look for the best in others, and, 
especially avoid reminding them of any blemish they may 
have. Is your friend poor? Has he a disfigurement of 
face or bodily infirmity? Is he ill-dressed, uneducated, 
has he a moral weakness? In the sacred presence of friend- 
When 
Fred Douglass said of Abraham Lincoln, ‘ He is the only 
man I know who never reminds me that I am a negro,” he 
gave our beloved President the highest possible praise. 

And, of course, we will trust our friends. If they need 
watching, let them go. If we cannot be as sure of them out 
of our sight as we are when face to face, they are not worth 
the anxiety they cost. It is poor policy to be forever pulling 
a friendship up by the roots to see if it is growing. What 
our friends do we will assume is done from a right motive; 
and, if compelled to admit that a wrong motive has been 
present, we will still regard it as only a passing impulse. 
He who trusts not loves not, and he who is not to be 
trusted is not worthy to be loved. 

Admonition not to betray friends through the repetition 
of gossip should seem too obvious to be necessary. We 
must assume on the part of all a horror of so base procedure. 
But we may well make conscious effort to realize how our 
friends’ honor is in our keeping, and set a guard upon our 
lips; but with the best intentions we may do harm. Speak 
not of others but to praise. If praise is not fitting, be silent. 

There is another rule about friendship, in which we may 
find cause to differ somewhat from the ancients. Cicero 
lays great stress on the thought that the test and the value 
of friendship lies largely in the giving and receiving of coun- 
sel. It is “indispensable,” he says, that a friend “ be ever 
ready to offer advice, with an unreserved and honest frank- 
ness of heart.” Bacon, also, holding that ‘‘ there is no such 
flatterer as is a man’s self,” says that “ the light that a man 


-receiveth by counsel from another is purer than that which 


cometh from his own understanding and judgment.” 

Yes, it is a friendly office to give advice, when asked for 
it. One psalmist said: ‘‘ Let the righteous smite me, it shall 
be kindness: let him reprove me, it shall be an excellent 
oil.” But another psalmist, apparently suffering under the 
all-too-free counsel and reproof of a friend, exclaims, ‘“‘ My 
heart.is sore pained within me. For it was not an enemy that 
reproached me: then could I have borne it. But it was thou, 
a man mine equal, my companion, my familiar friend.” 
“He that hath knowledge,” says a Proverb writer, “ spar- 
eth words”; and the poet Canning exclaims, 


“But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh, save me from the candid friend.” 


Guarding thus against presumption upon friendship, it 
remains that one of the greatest advantages lies in the abil- 
ity thus to give and receive advice. One can see what is 
hid from another ; and, as with our sympathy, so with our 
wisdom, we gain by touching the world at more than one 
point. Here we see the advantage of choosing friends who 
can truly help us. Dr. Hale advises every one to talk every 
day with some one superior to himself,— a bit of advice, as it 
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has been pointed out, that he who gives it would find it diffi- 
cult to follow. 

All that can be said of friendship comes to these two 
statements: that it grows out of a need that is natural, 
universal, and imperative, and that in gratifying this need 
our own selves are enlarged. Without friendship we are 
less than men: with it we are more. Pity the one who has 
not the capacity for making or holding friends! He walks 
the crowded city streets as through a sandy desert. He has 
gifts, but none to bestow them upon; powers, but no 
avenues for their use. 

What any one is no one knows — no, not himself — until 
he is in the company of a devoted friend. ‘Then how is the 
tongue loosed, the brain quickened, 'the heart aglow! “He 
tosseth his thoughts more easily,” says Lord Bacon. “He 
marshalleth them more orderly. He waxeth wiser than 
himself.” The mind dwells in a cloud until the sunlight of 
love dispels the shadows. ‘Thou learnest no secret,” says 
the Persian Hafiz, “ until thou knowest friendship ; since to: | 
the unloving no heavenly knowledge enters.” 

Friendship, then, is not for the suppressing of personality, 
but for its development. Two, in becoming friends, do not 
become one either by the obliterating of one or the blending 
of two into a composite. Emerson says, rather oracularly, 
but wisely, “‘ There must be very two before there can be 
very one.” He is not a true friend —he is a tyrant — who 
tries to compress your nature into his mould; and he is un- 
worthy of being called a friend who consents to be thus 
made over. ‘True friendship respects and develops per- 
sonality, maintaining love between natures able to stand 
alone, but preferring to live and work together. 


“I serve you not if you I follow, 
Shadow-like, o’er hill and hollow; 
And bend my fancy to your leading, 
All too nimble for my treading. 

When the pilgrimage is done, 

And we've the landscape overrun, 

I am bitter, vacant, thwarted, 

And your heart is unsupported. 
Vainly valiant, you have missed 

The manhood that should yours resist,— 
Its complement; but if I could, 

In severe or cordial mood, 

Lead you rightly to my altar, 

Where the wisest muses falter 

And worship that world-warning spark 
Which dazzles me in midnight dark, 


That were a man’s and lover’s part, 
That were freedom’s whitest chart.” 


In our friends we live a more than doubled life, and in 
their memories we survive in a blessed immortality after 
death. To win and hold them is the finest art, requiring 
steadiness and constancy, truth and tenderness, trust and 
patience. To have a friend, it is needful first to be one; and 
he who has gained and holds another in this high bond is 
perforce himself noble. To lose friendship from the world 
would be to strike the sun from the soul’s sky. 

Some friendships there are, like tinder, that need constant 
fanning and feeding to make them burn. And some are 
like anthracite, that glow steadily under whatever change of 
breeze. Be a friend! It is a nobler thing than to seek 
a friend. Be a friend!—a true, steady, reliable friend. 
Matthew Arnold gave Emerson the highest praise when 
he called him “the friend of those who would live after 
the spirit.” And of all the tributes to Jesus is none 
higher than the saying that he was the friend of all the sons 
of men. John the Baptist, Jesus, Andrew, Peter, Philip, 
Nathaniel,— how the sacred company came together, drawn 
each in turn by the bonds of friendship! So Christianity 
began, and so it has spread throughout the world and the 
ages. Friendship is the universalized love of God: be it to 
each the way of the highest gain and the noblest service, 
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Mater Consolatrix. 


Heart’s joy must fade, . . . though it borrow 
Heaven's azure for its clay; 

But the Joy that is one with Sorrow 
Treads an immortal way: 

For each is born To-morrow, 
For each is Yesterday. 


Joy, that is clothed with shadow, 
Shall arise from the dead; 

But Joy that is clothed with the rainbow 
Shall with the bow be sped: ... 

Where the Sun spends his fires is she, 
And where the Stars are led. 


— Fiona MacLeod. 


The Sense of Leisure. 


A TALK TO BUSY WOMEN BY ONE OF THEM. 


Our grandmothers were hard-working women. 
They took for their ideal the woman described 
by Solomon, and improved on the pattern. 
They had large families, and then they took care 
of them, bringing them up in the fear of the 
Lord and teaching them to work in their turn. 
They used to spin and weave and “dye red” in 
their own homes. They picked blueberries and 
gathered herbs for the distilling of rose-water 
and spearmint; and for recreation they pieced 
log-cabin and rising-sun quilts or braided innu- 
merable mats. On Sunday, they went to meet- 
ing and stayed there, worshipping with the same 
vigorous intensity that helped them get their 
clothes out early on Monday morning. 

Our mothers clung to the traditions of the 
New England housekeeper, while yet they took 
kindly to the sewing-machine and the clothes- 
wringer and even the carpet-sweeper. A woman 
then estimated her own usefulness largely by 
the material results in plain evidence in her 
preserve-cupboard, her linen-closet, and the 
variety and profuseness of her pies and cakes. 
If she did less work herself, she was all the 
more conscientious in seeing that those to 
whom she intrusted it took the responsibility 
with due seriousness and fulfilled it faithfully. 
The time saved by the sewing-machine she was 
too apt to put into extra ruffles, and overwork 
was perhaps quite as easy for the devoted house 


and home keeper as it must have been half a 
century before. $ 


Times have changed in more than one respect; 
but habits of work, inherited and developed, 
still abide with us, however modified and altered 
they have been by the adoption of new ideas. 
Much truly is expected of the twentieth-century 
housekeeper. She must know not only that 
mint sauce is good with lamb, but why it is 
good, She learns that collagen is the chief 
constituent of the connective tissue in meat 
before she tells the cook to broil the beefsteak. 
She studies until she is convinced that albumen 
coagulates at a temperature of 160°, and there- 
after she will not toughen eggs by subjecting 
them to a boiling temperature. She must know 
the proper proportions of food elements, and 
learn to adapt the proteids to the fats and the 
carbohydrates according to the needs of the dif- 
ferent members of her family, whether they are 
growing boys or invalid octogenarians. She 
finds scientific housekeeping “the most fascinat- 
ing thing in the world”; and, if she arrives at cer- 
tain practical results not dissimilar from those 
achieved by her mother and grandmother, such 
as the proper boiling of a potato or the certainty 
of light, crusty bread, she feels that she has won 
her housekeeper’s degree by taking pains as 
honestly as they did, and probably with an ap- 
preciation of her own victory they never had. 
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Housekeeping, however, is but one phase of 
a woman’s life to-day. Her opportunities have 
so crowded upon her in the last score of years 
that she is too often embarrassed and over- 
whelmed by the multiplicity of interests. Wom- 
en’s clubs have been and are a tremendous 
power, and one that must not be misjudged by 
occasional manifestations of them that receive 
disproportionate attention. They have broad- 
ened and developed woman in general, trained 
and directed women in particular. They have 
improved our homes by indicating better meth- 
ods of sanitation, housekeeping, and child-train- 
ing, by making women more alive, eager, and 
contented through new interest in wider topics 
of human concern; and they have accomplished 
something toward making the world more 
homelike for others, feeling their way cautiously, 
with such women as Jane Addams for an inspi- 
ration. They have contributed, with other influ- 
ences, less evident perhaps, but not less potent, 
in giving the woman of to-day the place which 
she now occupies. 

Women, then, have not lost the old house- 
wifely virtues: at the same time they have awak- 
ened to finer issues of their responsibility in 
matters of education, municipal reform, civil ser- 
vice, and the rest. It seems ungracious to criti- 
cise their zeal in a single particular, but we may 
as well confess that the note of protest is heard 
in the land. What shall it profit a woman to sit 
in high places in the synagogue and judge right- 
eously, if it leaves her no time in which to call 
her soul her own? It is a weariness and a tor- 
ment to hear sensible women complain that they 
have not time to do all they wish. There is no 
time in their busy lives for the quiet visiting of 
friends, even if one dares not go so far as to 
suggest the ancient invitation, “ Bring your work 
and spend the afternoon, and stay to tea.” My 
lady’s correspondence has reduced itself to the 
monotonous level of writing and answering 
numberless notes, the most important of which 
concern the proper appointment of committees 
or details of organizations for making the world 
and society better. In place of conversation we 
have too often the “giggle, gabble, gobble, git,” 
of that social clearing-house, an afternoon tea; 
though genuine respect and affection for this in- 
stitution forbids entire acceptance of Dr. 
Holmes’s witty characterization. An afternoon 
tea may well be the savor of salt in an otherwise 
tasteless week; but in that case we must not 
hurry from one to another, and thence to a third 
or fourth, taking our amusements with a desper- 
ate determination that turns them asa matter of 
fact into duties. . 

In all seriousness, is it not a shame and a 
disgrace to live in a fashion so hurried that one 
has no time for genuine friendships, for quiet 
evenings at home when old and young can meet 
together with mutual profit and fun, for the 
reading that makes for culture instead of up-to- 
dateness, for the rest that is relaxation and en- 
joyment instead of merely a change of occupa- 
tion? Even for the world’s and the work’s sake 
one may plead honestly for an increased sense 
of leisure that will ennoble human activity and 
lift it above drudgery. 

“But what are you going to do about it?” is 
a proper question, and the first one somebody 
asks when this subject is touched upon. In the 
first place, realize your own breathlessness, your 
own undignified scrambling from one duty or 
pleasure to another, your impatience when you 
are forced to waste half an hour with somebody 
who bores you, your wrath when your carefully 
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made plans for the day are hopelessly inter 
rupted, your occasional longings for the old 
friends you rarely see and never write to, your 
shock when you hear that somebody you meant 
to visit some time has gone beyond your reach, 
even your mild surprise when you find you have 
forgotten the poets you really love. Wouldn’t 
you rather be a pagan, suckled in a creed out- 
worn, but with time now and then for glimpses 
of Proteus and Triton, than to know that you 
have given your heart away until you see little 
in nature that is yours? Wordsworth was 
right. To this complexion does the over-busy 
woman come at last. 

With the saving grace of repentance, reforma- 
tion becomes comparatively easy. There is time 
enough, there is all the time there ever was, there 
is all the time there ever can be. If you don’t 
believe it, at least live on that principle and try 
it. Learn to give up something, if necessary, 
without making a fuss about it. I have a dear 
friend who is “in things,” social, literary, philan- 
thropic; and it breaks her heart to have two in- 
teresting or important meetings come at the 
same hour. When she fully realizes that by no 
possible scrambling can she spend the same 
half-heur in Symphony Hall for a rehearsal and 
at the Twentieth Century Club rooms for a 
committee meeting, her distress is pathetic. 

Again, cultivate a sense of humor, or, rather, 
give the native sense of humor in your composi- 
tion—I am sure you were born with it—a 
chance to develop along with your other good 
qualities. More than anything else, this will 
help you understand that you are really not of 
so much importance in the world, after all; and, 
if the universe were constructed according to 
laws that render your presence in two places at 
one and the same time absolutely essential, then 
some provision would have been made for the 
possibility. It will not matter if you miss some 
of your lectures and papers. A distinguished 
professor, from whom women have deserved 
something better, once said that he enjoyed lect- 
uring to women. They seemed to him like so 
many empty jugs, and he liked to go round 
to clubs and fill them all full Now women 
in reality are not at all like empty jugs, but 
much lecturing might reduce them to that. 
There is a point where the continual hearing of 
papers ceases to stimulate; and it is reached 
when you expect anybody else, no matter how 
willing, to do your intellectual work for you. 
Study in earnest, if you study at all. That is an 
antidote to the nervous unrest brought on by 
mental dissipation. Learn concentration; and, 
when you work, work! Don’t dawdle, fancying 
that you are “busy.” The present interest in 
physical exercise is a good strengthener of 
nerves, There is nothing like a good walk for 
clearing one’s brain of notions and bringing a 
sense of leisure that makes real work seem like 
play, something to be done indefinitely for pure 
love of it, not to be hurried or slighted. 

Finally, suppose that you are really and truly 
busy, and must continue to be, willy-nilly. Then, 
at least, don’t tell of it. Pretend that you have 
all the time there is; and, after a time, the pre- 
tence will grow into a delightful reality. It will 
be the living truth. You will have time to doa 
kindness, to write the letter, to read to your inva- 
lid friend, to help Jack with his Latin or Nora 
with her dessert, to live again with the poets 
you love best. Cultivate the sense of leisure in 
your own heart, and see into what paths of pleas- 
antness and peace you will beled. Perhaps it 
will help a bit to remember that, after all, it 
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doesn’t make nearly so much difference to your 
family or your friends or the world whether you 
do this thing or that thing as it does what kind 
of a woman you really are; and the quiet, steady, 
happiness-giving, happiness-taking life is not 
likely to be the useless one in the long run. 


A Fossil Mammoth. 


Prof. Henz, of the St. Petersburg Zodlogical 
Museum, who discovered last September, near 
the Ebrosowka, Siberia, the remains of a mam- 
moth, states, in a recent letter sent from Snedni 
Salymsk, Siberia, that the mammoth is on the 
road to St. Petersburg on a one-hundred-pack 
sledge, escorted by a troop of Cossacks, and will 
probably reach its destination about the first of 
May. It is undoubtedly the most perfect speci- 
men ever recovered. He describes his great 


_ find as follows :— 


_ Above all, it is all there; for, while the bears 
and wolves tore some of the minor bones from 
their moorings, they were powerless or unwilling 
to carry them off. I am certain I got away with 
all the bones, being more fortunate in that 
Tespect than Mr. Adams, whose fossil mammoth, 
now in the Imperial Museum, lacks one hind 
foot. Aside from the bones, I collected enough 
of the flesh and coat to allow the most thorough 
scientific investigation. I believe that it is the 
most perfect specimen of fossil flesh and skin 
ever shown in a scientist’s laboratory; and, 
after our authorities have passed on it, we will 
be able to decide, approximately at least, 
whether the story that the Alaska Indians 
greased their boats with mammoth fat attached 
to askeleton found on the bank of the Yukon 
can be credited or not. I say right here that it 
is not impossible, even though I found no 
traces of fat on or about the carcass I dug up 
myself. 

I secured large portions of the skin of this 
monster, aside from that attached to the one 
perfect leg. The fragments show that the 
creature was so clothed as to be able to with- 
stand the utmost cold. That does away with 
the theory that the bones were swept to this 
place by the deluge. The hairy coat is ex- 
tremely thick, thicker than that on the neck of 
a bull buffalo, Its average length is seven 
inches, but the mane must have been five or six 
times as long. It is thicker than horse hair, of 
dark brown color, lighter at the hoofs. At that 
point, too, it grows luxuriously, as is sometimes 
the case with horses of coarse breed. 

The hair described belongs to the outer coat, 
and is stiff and wiry, calculated to throw off wet 
and wind. Under this grows a wool, very 
closely, and from five to ten centimetres thick. 
Like the covering of a young camel, the wool is 
of alight yellow color. It would be impossible 
for an animal so protected to feel even the ex- 
tremest cold. : 

Up to now we had absolutely nothing to 
guide us in searching for the period when the 
mammoth became extinct, particularly as regards 
Siberia and North America, where the theory 
that this giant was exterminated by early man 
obviously does not apply, as in both hemispheres 
there were, and are, vast territories never 
trodden by man’s foot. I am now inclined to 
think that the mammoth perished of starvation, 
when overtaken by a period of ice and flood. 
This, however, did not happen to my mammoth, 
as we will presently see. 

As already stated, foxes, bears, and wolves 
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relieved me of the necessity of carting away 
the greater portion of flesh and skin; but, 
happily, they left the stomach undisturbed, per- 
mitting me to secure this important organ 
intact. Seeing that, curiosity got the best of 
me. I couldn’t resist the temptation to investi- 
gate. Let scientists rejoice. The stomach is 
full of undigested food. Now we will learn 
positively whether or not the mammoth could 
live in prehistoric Siberia, Europe, and North 
America. The food in the stomach will settle 
the question once and for all. It is very con- 
siderable in quantity, and more is found on the 
tongue and between the teeth. 

My mammoth undoubtedly died during the 
pleasant occupation of feeding. He probably 
rolled off a precipice while reaching out for a 
coveted branch or plant. The position of his 
forelegs shows that almost toa certainty. The 
left one is bent into a semi-curve, indicating 
that the ponderous and unwieldy animal tried 
in vain to climb upward, while his right foot 
was struggling to maintain a hold; but the soil 
or rock, presumably, was slippery or too steep 
to afford a safe foothold for so large a beast. 
In gliding down the mountain side, the animal’s 
hind legs were forced into a horizontal position, 
and got under his body, which circumstance 
made it completely impossible for the mammoth 
to raise himself by his own efforts. 

The impromptu grave into which the animal 
plunged was made of sand and clay, and his 
fall probably caused masses of neighboring soil 
to loosen and cover him completely. This 
happened in the late fall or at the beginning of 
winter, to judge by the vegetable matter found 
in the stomach. At any rate, shortly afterward 
the grave became flooded, ice following. This 
completed the cold storage, still further aug- 
mented by vast accumulations of soil all 
around,—a shell of ice, hundreds of feet thick, 
enclosed by yards upon yards of soil, that re- 
mained frozen for the greater part of the year. 
Thus the enormous carcass was preserved for 
how long no one knows. 

As to measurements, exact figures cannot be 
given at the present time. I am inclined to 
think that my mammoth, when mounted, will 
exceed in height the most famous specimens 
known,—that at St. Petersburg and the other in 
Chicago. The first measures 9 feet 3 inches, 
the Jatter 9 feet 8 inches.—Records of the Past. 


Footing it through the Mountains. 


In Europe walking parties have long been in 
vogue, particularly among the student classes. 
In America touring afoot has never gained so 
strong a hold, albeit there is no more healthful 
or delightful method of seeking recreation. It 
is the ideal way of seeing the mountains. There 
are a thousand charms the wheelman misses, 
the carriage driver overlooks, the patron of 
steam is not afforded a glimpse of. Such a 
tonic as is the early morning air! Then is the 
time to walk, for the miles seem as nothing. 
Glorious are the hills, bathed in the early light. 
As you tramp, drinking in the wondrous beauty 
of the ever-changing landscape, you wonder 
that you have never tramped before. Below, 
shrouded in mist, the valleys lie. Gradually 
the climbing sun rends the great white curtains, 
disclosing such charming pictures as Memory 
delights to hang along her walls. There is in 
this slow unfolding of a landscape opportunity 
for the eye and the mind to grasp in detail 
beauties that had been lost, had the whole 
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breadth of the view been visible at once. Now 
it is a weather-stained old farm-house nestling 
amid a windbreak of sombre hemlocks, and 
again a saw-mill, where as yet the chatter of the 
brook is not drowned in the hum of the saw. 

The mists rise higher, and in tattered rags 
cling along the mountain side. The clang of 
the cow-bells denotes that the cattle are astir in 
brush-grown pastures. Little thin threads of 
smoke rise straight above the houses in sight. 
A merry little mountain brook rolls and tumbles 
under a rustic bridge. Now it is that fish-line 
and hooks will furnish a breakfast a king might 
envy. Ten miles in the early morning and ten 
more in the cool of’ the evening—for those are 
the hours to walk—make an easy day’s tramp. 
Through the heat of the day you may sleep, if 
you will, in some woodland recess, or with a 
pocket edition of a favorite author dream golden 
hours away. A side excursion for some beauti- 
ful view, a bit of wayside gossip, a hasty retreat 
from sudden shower,—these are but incidents 
that go to make the charm of tramping it. If 
you are at all accustomed to roughing it, the 
night’s lodging is the last thought to be of 
trouble. A saw-mill is luxury, a sugar camp 
becomes a palace, or, if the weather be clear, 
you will ask no more of a roof than the fragrant 
pines and the canopy of stars. Brown of skin, 
with vigor in every hardened muscle, and with 
an appetite that knows no limit, you will return 
from a vacation as delightful, and, considering 
what you have seen and what you have gained, 
as inexpensive as can well be devised.—Country 
Life in America. 


A Poet’s Prophecy. 


A classical instance of the novelist’s “intelli- 
gent anticipation” of future scientific discover- 
ies is afforded by Swift in the inimitable “Gul- 
liver’s Travels.” In the third part of that im- 
mortal work he describes the discovery of two 
satellites of Mars by the Laputan astronomers, 
When Swift wrote, astronomy had not advanced 
greatly beyond Huygens’s contentment with the 
twelve bodies—six planets and six satellites— 
which made up the “perfect number” of the 
solar system. Certainly, no one suspected that 
‘Mars had moons of its own. Thus Swift madé 
a very wild guess when he announced of the 
Laputan philosophers, “They have likewise 
discovered two lesser stars or satellites, which 
revolve about Mars, whereof the innermost is 
distant from the centre of the primary planet 
exactly three of his diameters, and the outer- 
most five: the former revolves in the space of 
ten hours, and the latter in twenty-one and an 
half.” Not only were there no grounds for the 
prediction of two satellites, but such an estimate 
of their distance from the planet was unprece- 
dented: it was as if our moon should be 
within twenty thousand miles of the earth, and 
rise and set twice or thrice in the twenty-four 
hours. Nothing could be more improbable. 
Yet in 1877 Prof. Asaph Hall, with the great 
Washington equatorial, actually discovered two 
tiny satellites of Mars, whose distances from the 
planet are 14 and 34 diameters, while their 
periods are 73 and 30 hours respectively. The 
agreement with Swift’s guess is in the main so 
remarkable that it is hardly possible to ascribe 
it to mere accident; and yet these satellites are 
the merest points of light, which no telescope 
in existence before Herschel’s day could pos- 
sibly have shown. Some people assert that 
Swift had some extra-scientific means of know- 
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ing the truth by crystal-gazing, or astral cur- 
rents, or one of the various uncanny methods 
which come within the scope of the Society for 
Psychical Research. Like Herodotus, one pre- 
fers not to say what one thinks of this interest- 
ing theory. Another curious anticipation of 
astronomical discovery is to be seen in Shelley’s 
beautiful poem, “The Witch of Atlas,” where 
he transforms the mother of his heroine into 


“One of those mysterious stars 
Which hide themselves between the Earth and 
Mars.” 


It was long supposed that this was merely a 
blunder. Shelley had heard of the recent dis- 
covery of certain minor planets or asteroids in 
the great gap between Mars and Jupiter, and he 
had made a slight mistake in his reference to 
them. No doubt his apology would have been 
the same as Dr. Johnson’s for his famous mis- 
take about the horse’s pastern,—“Ignorance, 
Madam, pure ignorance!” But about three 
years ago it was discovered, for the first time, 
that at least one minor planet does revolve 
between the orbits of the earth and Mars. This 
is the famous Eros, which comes nearer to the 
earth than any celestial body but the moon, and 
which is expected to throw so much light on the 
actual dimensions of the solar system. Thus 
Shelley was not a mere blunderer, but a prophet, 
—as he always held that the true poet was 
bound to be.—Spectator. 


The Contest for the Grand Prix of 
Rome. 


The conditions of the competition for the 
grand prix are very interesting, the young men 
who struggle for the honor being obliged to 
pass seventy-two days in private, during which 
time they work on their exhibit. This sojourn 
in private is divided into two periods, one of 
thirty-six hours and one of seventy days. The 
first period is consecrated to the plan of the 
picture, a sort of model to which one must 
strictly conform, and the second period is given 
to the work of execution. 

There is always a certain emotion on the 
morning when the period of thirty-six hours 
commences, for at this time the competitors 
find themselves before a table on which are 
placed sheets of paper containing the texts of 
the subjects. Presently the guards, preceding 
the perpetual secretary and three members 
of the institute, make their entry amid a pro- 
found silence, all heads being uncovered. After 
having read and dictated the texts, these gen- 
tlemen ask the competitors if they have any 
remarks to make on the choice of subject, after 
which all retire. It is at this moment that the 
work of the artist begins, first a mental work, 
a sort of incubation, the passage of Scripture 
given as theme being commented on at length. 

During the first two days the artists have no 
relations with the public. They take their meals 
and sleep in private, the new-comers being 
compelled to meet the expenses. While en- 
gaged in the competition, the members have 
a relative liberty, the guardian being obliged, 
however, to exercise a rigorous surveillance, 
extending even to the point of searching the 
competitors, in order that all suspicion of frand 
may be discarded, such, for example, as the 
introduction into the rooms of papers, photo- 
graphs, tracings, etc. During the long hours 
of work the artists take some repose, noisy or 
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quiet, according to temperament, some playing 
ball or cards, others amusing themselves by 
sprinkling their comrades who happen to pass 
down the hallway. 

Tradition requires that all of the competitors, 
artists, sculptors, medal or copper-plate engrav- 
ers, must meet the Saturday of the last week 
for the dalade of the members, which takes 
place in the environs of Paris, melancholy being 
absolutely interdicted at the meetings. Finally, 
the last day there is held the sa/opage, a cere- 
mony which consists in successively going into 
the rooms of all of the artists to inspect the 
work, the criticisms being gay, but rarely kind. 
Then we reach the last step, in which the pict- 
ures are exhibited in the great room on the 
first floor of the Quai Malaguais. Here masters, 
critics, comrades, elbow each other; and one 
hears innumerable reflections and merriment at 
one’s expense, which continues until the doors 
are closed and the pontiffs of the institution disr 
cuss the paintings and proclaim the laureate.— 
Public Opinion. 


Literature. 


PsyCHIC RESEARCH AND GOSPEL MIRACLEs. 
By Rev. Edward Macomb Duff, M.A., and 
Thomas Gilchrist Allen, M.D. New York: 
Thomas Whitaker.—Commonly there has pre- 
vailed among Spiritualists a stalwart scepticism 
as to the miracles of the New Testament. 
Recently, however, a tendency has seemed to 
set the other way. In cursory reading we have 
noted several instances ef men, hitherto pro- 
nounced unbelievers in gospel miracles, won to 
belief in them through seeing them in the light 
of psychic phenomena. They do not, to be 
sure, allow them to have been miracles in the 
accepted meaning of that word; but the events 
themselves—the healing of the sick, the raising 
of the dead, the resurrection—they have come 
to look upon as natural and credible. Of this 
tendency the present volume is a notable illus- 
tration. It is prepared by a physician and a 
minister, the one presumably furnishing the 
science, and the other the theology. It opens 
with a fairly orthodox presentation of the 
person of Jesus, and a decidedly orthodox, 
though weakly critical, argument for the genu 
ineness of the Gospels. This is followed by a 
long account of psychic phenomena, in which 
they are clearly analyzed and copiously illus- 
trated. Then the writers turn to the Gospels 
to show how the wonderful events recorded in 
them resemble the psychic events occurring 
to-day, and may be given the like explanation. 
That orthodox believers will generally at once 
accept the explanation is doubtful, yet for not a 
few minds it may have a persuasiveness that is 
not slight. Among those warmly believing in 
psychic phenomena, it will be likely to awaken 
a new interest in the gospel stories. Jesus will 
be for a period the Great Psychic, and his 
mighty works the natural manifestation of 
psychic power. And why stop here? There 
are other forms of the preternatural—fiends, 
goblins, devils—once well believed in. Why 
may we not hope in the revealing light of psychic 
phenomena to see their merry games again? 
Having vanquished so sturdy a scepticism as 
to gospel miracles, this further conquest should 
seem clearly within their possibilities. Indeed, 
a few quiet tentatives in this direction have 
persuaded us that the achievement can be in- 
trinsically but little more difficult than that 
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which our authors have accomplished so suc- 
cessfully. 
volume, showing us psychic phenomena as a 
key to the Old World demonology. 


' THE SANDMAN: 
William J. Hopkins. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.20.—There is no doubt that these good- 
night stories are the outcome of a deal of 
personal experience and practice in finding out 
what small people like; and any mother who 
wishes to copy Mrs. Rutan’s delightful fashion 
of telling stories instead of reading them might 
do worse than to learn one of these by heart 
and then try her luck with it. The endless 
detail and the frequent repetition captivates the 
small child, who likes to have the mind picture 
made definite and familiar. All the chapters 
begin in the same way: “Once upon a time 
there was a farm-house, and it was painted 
white and had green blinds, and it stood not 
far from the road,” etc. After hearing this 
beginning half a dozen times, the farm-house 
becomes a reality ; and the familiar setting gives 
range for plenty of variety in the stories them- 
selves. 


Worxs AND Days. By Hamilton W. Mable. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.—Mr. 
Mabie’s Oxt/ook articles, over seventy of which 
have been put into this volume, well repay col- 
lection in book form. The clear, direct style 
enables Mr. Mabie to say in eight or nine hun- 
dred words what might easily have been ex- 
panded into an essay, losing perhaps its peculiar 
vigor in the process. Naturally enough, this is 
not a book to be read straight through at a 
sitting, even though the various themes are only 
different phases of the one great subject, how 
to lead life into the right channels and make 
the most of it. The book is handsomely printed, 
and the cool green linen covers with gold let- 
tering show the good taste of the binder. 


SusaNNE. By Frances J. Delano. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 40 cents.—The critic who 
insists that a high standard should be as rigidly 
maintained in books for children as for experi- 
enced readers will find a treasure in the first 
instalment of autumn books, when he opens 
Miss Delano’s delightful story. It is true in 
feeling and expression. It contains the dra- 
matic contrast which is especially effective in 
awakening a child’s eager interest, and, above 
all, it presents a simple, natural character, who 
is so lovely that no child could help loving her 
and appreciating the secret of her charm. _Lit- 
tle folk will inevitably wish they knew “what 
happened next,” but older readers will think 
the skilful writer stopped in exactly the right 
place. 


THE FLIGHT OF Rosy Dawn. By Pauline 
Bradford Mackie. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
40 cents—The standard of the Cosy Corner 
Series is well maintained by its recent numbers, 
among which is Mrs. Hopkins’s pleasant story 
of the little Chinese boy of San Francisco who 
had a terror of blue eyes, and misunderstood 
the kindness of his employer. This is one of 
those books which do more to extend sympathy 
and friendly feeling among differing races than 
many a sermon could accomplish. A child 
quickly takes another child’s point of view, 
even if that other is an almond-eyed little 
Oriental. 


Perhaps they will give us a second 


His Farm Stories. By 
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Miscellaneous, 


The first and second books of Spanish and 
English Conversation, prepared by Aida Ed- 
monds Pinney and published by Ginn & Co.,| 
give progressive exercises and reading material 
in both languages, carefully graded. They aim 
to teach the spoken language by the use of. 
familiar words of every-day intercourse, and 
teach grammar only by example. It would be 
a great convenience, however, in the beginning, 
if one might occasionally refer to a model con 
jugation for the proper verb form. Three or 
‘our pages might have been profitably devoted 
to such arbitrary models indeed, including, for 
instance, the declension of the personal pronoun, 
That does not matter, perhaps, if the study 
necessarily presupposes a teacher, as of course it 
does so far as pronunciation is concerned; 
but the fact is that such progressive lessons 
tempt one who would like to read the language, 
but has no time to devote to its formal study 
with a teacher. For general school use, espe- 
cially for young children, the books appear to be 
most satisfactory. 


The Magazines. 


The current number of Masters in Art is a 
fine example of the artistic and critical excel- 
lence of this magazine. It contains eleven 
plates from photographs of the work of Praxit- 
eles, including two of the Hermes, one com- 
plete and one of the head, two each of the 
Aphrodite and the Satyr (the Marble Faun), the 
young Hercules of the British Museum, the 
Apollo Sauroctonus, Eros, Eubuleus and bas-re- 
liefs from Mantinea. These give basis for 
appreciation of the critical articles by Rayet, 

urray, Collignon, and ed. A. Mitchell which 
follow. A biographical sketch and descrip- 
tions of the plates complete the monograph. 
If there is any way of obtaining more lasting 

leasure and instruction for fifteen cents than 
< spending them for Masters in Art, we do not 
know of it. 


“Hilarity Hall” is the delightfully suggestive | 
long story in the September} 


title of the 
St. Nicholas, by Carolyn Wells. Eight young 
girls go to the seaside and assume control of a 
summer cottage. The last twochapters have to 
do with a bit of masquerading that is as novel 
asitisenjoyable. Every girl from ten to sixteen 
or sixty will thoroughly enjoy this story. In- 


teresting also is “The Little Colonel,” a story of | 


an Indian fight, by Mrs. Guy V. Henry. “How 
the Weather is foretold,” by Clifford Howard, 
is an account of Uncle Sam’s weather bureau 
and its conduct. “A Little Journey through 
the Air” is an illustrated account of a queer rail- 
road abroad where the cars travel suspended in 
mid-air. Probably the best boy’s story in the 
magazine is “Marty Brown—Mascot,” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Marty is a snub-nosed lad 
who takes care of the players’ bats. One day 
he played a more important part, and how he 
came to be the hero of a hard-fought game is the 
story. There are also clever rhymes, and 
that very important department “The Young 
Folks’ League,” with its capital contributions 
from the young readers themselves. 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. Swinburne’s article on Charles Dickens, 
reprinted in full in the Living Age for August 
23, shows him as a master of vituperation in 

rose. The object of his wrath, however, is not 

ickens, but certain editors and commentators 
whom he regards as treating Dickens inade- 
quately. Mr. Swinburne’s article derives an 
added interest from the fact that it is the first 
signed article which the Quarterly Review has 
published during its nearly a century of exist- 
ence, 


Miss Carolyn Wells is the greatest living 
authority on the bibliography of humor, and 
can herself turn out more different kinds of en- 
gaging nonsense than any writer we know, She 
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has written for all ages and in all approved 


| styles, and shows no signs of exhaustion, A new 


book from her pen is announced by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., a collection of prose and verse 
with the general title of Zhe Pete and Polly 
Stortes. It will be illustrated by Miss Cory, 
who received the vote of St. Vicholas readers 
for the most popular illustrator of children’s 
stories. 


Gelett Burgess has made a radical departure 
from nonsense work. A serious, albeit an opti- 


| mistic, note has always been as sincere and as 


spontaneous as his wit; and the forty essays on 
The Romance of the Commonplace, soon to be 
published by Elder & Shepard, San Francisco, 
have taken up and developed an original vein 
of philosophy. Mr. Burgess’s creed is that the 
Romantic is a point of view rather than an 
objective reality or contrast. This idea has 
been applied in his essays to features of our 
daily life apparently so commonplace that their 
dramatic possibilities are unnoticed. 


Books Received. 


From James H, West Company, Boston. 
Sonnets. By James Vila Blake. $r.00. 
Songs. By James Vila Blake. $1.00. 
_ ,_ From D. Lothrop & Company, Boston. 
rot ae A Pastoral Romance. By Violette Hall. 
1.50. 
From the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
Maternity without Suffering. By Mrs. Emma 
Drake. $0.50. 
From the Hoffman-Edwards Company, San Francisco. 
Talks to Students on the Art of Study. $1.00. 
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and contains Lists of Societies, Ministers 
and their addresses, Life Members of the 
Association, together with information re- 


garding Conferences, Auxiliary Societies, 
Religious Clubs, and various other interests 
of the denomination. 


Price, 50 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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CONTENTS: 
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WAS JESUS GOD? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


th Series. No. 135. 


An endeavor to answer this question by inter- 
rogating: (1) Reason, or Common Sense; (2) 
The Bible; (3) History, Secular and Church. 


THE UNITARIAN VANTAGE-GROUND. 
By Prof. Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Ath Series. No. 136. 


The religion of Jesus and his first Galilean 
followers was Unitarianism. The development 
of dogma during the early Christian centuries. 
The unison between the modern intuition about 
human life and the Unitarian affirmation of 
the highest spiritual capacity of man. 


THE COMMON FAITH. 


By Rev. SAMUEL M. Croruers, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 137%. 


The best development of the human soul can 
come to no man alone. His faith in spiritual 
realities is never serenely confident until it is 
confirmed by the response which comes from 
another. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 
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BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 
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Price 75 Cents. 
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receipt of price by the publishers, 
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After Vacation. 


Before they had arithmetic 
Or telescopes or chalk 

Or blackboards, maps, and copy-books,— 
When they could only talk,— 


Before Columbus came to show 
The world geography, 

What did they teach the little boys 
Who went to school like me? 


There wasn’t any grammar then, 
They couldn't read or spell ; 

For books were not invented yet,— 
I think ’twas just as well. 


There were not any rows of dates 
Or laws or wars or kings 

Or generals or victories 
Or any of those things. 


There couldn’t have been much to learn, 
There wasn’t much to know, 

?Twas nice to be a little boy 
Ten thousand years ago! 


For history had not begun, 
The world was very new; 

And in the schools I don’t see what 
The children had to do. 


Now always there is more to learn,— 
How history does grow !— 

And every day they find new things 
They think we ought to know. 


And, if it must go on like this, 
I’m glad I live to-day; 
For boys ten thousand years from now 
Will not have time to play! 
—St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Wonderful Apron. 


BY L. H. 


Ask your mother some time if she didn’t have 
pretty aprons when she was just as old as you 
are. All little girls then thought as much about 
their aprons as they did about their frocks or 
jackets. Iam quite sure that your mother had 
a black silk one, braided perhaps in a compli- 
cated pattern with narrow white silk braid, and, 
whenever she went out to spend the afternoon 
and take tea with her dearest friend, that was 
the one she used to wear. Then she had one 
made from cross-barred muslin with bib and 
bretelles, all ruffled and snowy,—ask her if she 
didnt. That was when little girls used to beg 
their mothers to make everything “ fluffy.” 

Jessie Fremont Bates longed inexpressibly for 
a new apron just like one her cousin’s friend 
had seen in a shop window in New York. It 
was made of sheer white Swiss muslin, with 
double ruffles—double, mind you—all the way 
round; tiny, puckered-up pockets with narrow 
black velvet ribbon bows; wide ruffled strings 
that tied in a great bow behind; and a dainty 
scrap of a bib, just large enough to suggest 
ornament, and not use. 

“But that would be a useless expense, Jessie, 
dear,” remonstrated her older sister, Ellen, 
practically. “What’s the good of an apron you 
can’t have washed decently ?” 

“Q Ellen,” said Jessie, with all the pathos 
she could summon into her voice, “I know it’s 
almost wicked; but if you only knew how I'd 
love to wear it just one Friday afternoon when 
they speak pieces! Then I’d put it away, and 
never do a thing but look at it. I mean, never 
really wear it, you know, but keep it in my 
upper drawer to show to the girls; and perhaps 
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I could save it to show to my little girl some 
time, just as mother does her lace baby dress.” 

Ellen laughed, but her heart warmed to her 
little sister; and I think it was she who told 
grandmamma about Jessie’s extravagant desires. 

“Couldn’t you earn an apron like that, 
Jessie?” asked her grandmother, one day. 
“Then you would really deserve it, and feel that 
it was truly all your own. Or,” with a bright 
second thought, “I might buy the material, and 
show you how to make it for yourself.” 

Jessie beamed. “I could stop piecing patch- 
work, and do that,” she suggested brightly. 

“No,” was her grandmother’s firm answer. 
“Vour patchwork belongs to your duty to your 
mother, and must be done first, your regular 
stint each day. And you must remember that 
there will be yards and yards and yards of ruf- 
fling to be hemmed before it comes to sewing on 
the pretty velvet bows.” 

Jessie was not to be daunted. “I’ll do it, 
grandmamma,” she said confidently. “I’ll do 
both, earn the money first and make the apron 
afterwards if you’ll show me how. And, oh, my, 
how interested my little girl will be in it when I 
tell her, and how she'll tease to wear it! But I 
will not tell one of the girls at school about it, 
not a single word, till I wear it some Friday.” 

Jessie was not mistaken in her own powers. 
The muslin and ribbon did not cost much; but 
the family laughed quietly over her matter-of- 
fact, conscientious way of earning them. She 
went straight to the man who kept the store in 
the square, found out how much she ought to 
pay for what she wanted, and then made her 
proposition to him. 

“May I come here afternoons and do errands 
for you, Mr. Greeley,” she inquired, “just the 
way Jack did vacation week, you know? I can 
carry real big packages, or I’ll wait on the peo- 
ple who come in if you would rather. And I 
can tie up bundles just lovely,” she added po- 
litely. 

Mr. Greeley declared that nothing could fit in 
more completely with his needs and desires 
than to have Jessie at his store for an hour and 
a half every afternoon; and he would have gone 
on to say that her sunshiny face in the room 
was worth more than the things she wanted, 
but he considerately refrained, having insight 
sufficient to understand the little girl’s genuine 
earnestness. She really earned every cent of 
the money; for, when Jack suggested that Mr. 
Greeley had taken her out of good nature, she 
insisted on staying three weeks instead of two 
for the necessary sum. 

Then came quiet, pleasant hours with grand- 
mamma, working away on the wonderful apron. 
Sometimes Jessie wished to herself that she had 
not insisted at ‘the beginning on the full com- 
plement of ruffles, or that her grandmother 
weren’t quite so particular about the width of 
the hems; but she kept at it surprisingly well, 
and one happy morning her grandmother super- 
intended the taking of the last stitches and the 
fastening of the last knot of ribbon. 

Jessie held it up in triumph while father, 
mother, Ellen, Jack, even Cornball, the kitty, 
admired to her heart’s content, really proud of 
the skill and patience and persistence that had 
gone into the making of it. 

Now it seemed truly remarkable that the 
very day after the apron was finished the 
teacher asked Jessie and Milly Henderson to 
stay after school, ‘and then informed them that 
they were both to read selections in the big 
school hall on the next week Friday afternoon. 
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Once a month the children of all grades met in 
the upper hall for an hour of singing, reading, 
and recitations; and it was a great honor to be 
chosen to take an active part, even though 


there were no outside guests. The boys usually — 


spoke pieces, and Jessie was tremendously 
proud of Jack the day he took the part of 
Brutus in the tent scene from “Julius Czsar.” 
Now it was her own turn; and, O bliss! it had 
come at exactly the right minute. 

When the talk with the teacher was over, 
Milly and Jessie walked homewards together. 
Milly’s joy was not so exuberant as Jessie’s, 
and Jessie felt almost cross with her coldness. 
She was glad she hadn’t told her about the 
apron, and strengthened her determination to 
keep it for a surprise. 

“What's the matter with you, Milly Hender- 
son?” she said at last impatiently. “Don’t you 
want to read next week ?” 

Milly looked uncomfortable, and said hesi- 


tatingly, “Why, yes; that is,—no, I don’t care 


much either way.” Then she caught Jessie’s 
wondering look, and exclaimed hastily: “Why, 
of course, I do. I was only thinking.” Jessie 
did not say anything; and, as Milly began talk- 
ing eagerly about their selections, she forgot all 
about it. 

When the day came, Jessie put on her pretty 
new red cashmere, and thought joyfully how it 
would set off the wonderful apron. As she 
lived rather far from the school, she was to 
have luncheon with her aunt Mary, and Jack 
promised to leave there the book from which 
she was to read and the wonderful apron. Jes- 
sie was determined it should not be crumpled, 
and so grandmother folded it very carefully and 
put it in a box for her. 

She never dreamed of any disappointment at 
this last minute; but, as she said afterward 
everything had gone too well thus far, and, of 
course, something had to happen. After she 
had eaten a hurried luncheon, she ran upstairs 
to give a last touch to her shining braids and to 
take the apron down, that her Aunt Mary might 
tie carefully the crisp wide strings around her 
waist. There was the book on the bed, there 
was a brown paper parcel ; but, even before she 
took it in her hands, she knew it was not the 
apron. She opened it only to find her light 
rain-coat. 

“What can it mean?” she cried, as Aunt 
Mary came to her distressed call. “Mother has 
sent my rain-coat, but it has stopped sprinkling 
now; and where is my apron ?” 

There was no help for it. The maid had put 
the package on the bed just as Jack had handed 
it to her at the door, and he had run off in his 
customary hurry. There was no time to go 
home. There was no telephone in those days. 
Jessie had to go to school in her unadorned red 
cashmere dress, for wear the common apron 
she had worn in the morning she couldn’t and 
wouldn’t. Aunt Mary sympathized with her, 
but failed to understand the situation. Jessie 
had no time to ‘cry, and she wouldn’t have ap- 
peared in the big hall with red eyes for any- 
thing. 

Jessie was always a plucky little thing, and 


managed to find her way, perplexed and sad, to” 


the right seat on the platform when the time 


came. Her heart was too heavy to look around. 


The singing by four of the older scholars was 
over, Horace Galvin had given his hand and 
his heart to this vote; and then Milly tripped 
forward, set upon asking her mother to call her 
early. Jessie lifted her eyes listlessly, and then 


ay 


well Milly was doing! 
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straightened herself as if she had received an 
electric shock. What was it that turned Milly’s 


dull blue delaine dress into the loveliest of 


frocks? Milly’s cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
were sparkling, the child looked positively pretty 
for the first time in her life. 


“Where did that girl get my apron?” And 
Jessie felt a burning desire to claim her own 
immediately, despite the proprieties of the occa- 
A moment before she felt so weak that 
Now her senses were 


sion, 
she thought she was ill. 
all alert, and she thought rapidly. 


Wrathful indignation gave way to common 
In the mean time how 
She had never read like 
Perhaps she, too, was inspired by 
She 
Jessie’s 
meditations were interrupted by the spontaneous 
and unexpected applause which greeted the end 
of Milly’s reading, and she pulled herself to- 
gether just in time for her own turn. She never 
quite knew how she went through it, nor whether 
her friends were pleased. She was certainly 
The hour 


sense. She must wait. 
that before. 
the consciousness of looking her very best. 
would settle with her after the hour. 


eclipsed for the first time by Milly. 
ended, and the scholars filed down the stairs. 


As soon as she was free, Jessie turned to seek 
Milly, but found herself suddenly seized by the 
shoulders, and Milly’s glowing face confronted 
“O Jessie,” Milly said, eagerly, “you know 
I didn’t really want to read to-day. See.” And 
“See. I 
had this great spot on the very front of my 
dress, and mother is sick and couldn’t make me 
You know I really never had a 
pretty apron in all my life, and I wanted one; 
and I didn’t see how I could possibly get up and 


her. 


she lifted the dainty apron carefully. 


a new apron, 


read there this afternoon.” 


Jessie held her breath for a minute, half 
carried away by sympathy with her friend in 
spite of her own keen disappointment; for no 
one knew better than she how faithfully Milly 
had worked at home to help her invalid mother 
and to make life as bright as possible for her 
But Milly went 


and her hard-working father. 
on, never heeding :— 

“Of course, this apron isn’t mine; but, oh, 
isn’t ita darling? I found it in a box right by 
our steps when I went home from school. I 


had been trying not to cry, because I hadn’t 
anything pretty to wear to-day; and it just 
Mother 
said she didn’t see any harm in my wearing it 


seemed as if it were sent on purpose. 


just this one hour, for she can press out the 


strings so nobody would ever know. It would 


have been spoiled if I hadn’t taken it in from 
the rain. 
would care?” , 

“Perhaps you will never find out the owner,” 
stammered Jessie, all at once unwilling to spoil 
Milly’s fun. 

“That would be too good to be true,’’ sighed 
Milly. “I don’t care. I’ve had something 
pretty once, anyway. You know it always 
seemed as if it would do me good to have 
something ever so pretty and not a bit useful, 
just like other girls, you know. But, there, it’s 


‘silly to talk this way; and I don’t often, do I?” 


she concluded with an affectionate smile to 
Jessie. 

“No, you don’t,” responded Jessie, honestly; 
and after that she could not tell. She never 
even scolded repentant Jack afterward for his 
carelessness. She told her mother and grand- 
mother the whole story, ending up with: “I 
don’t care. I’m glad I made it for Milly now; 
but the sad part of it is that I can never, never 


Tell me, Jessie, do you think anybody 
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show my little girl the wonderful apron I made 
all myself—unless, seme time in a year or two, 
maybe, I might make another.” Then she 
laughed, “Perhaps I might borrow Milly’s for 
the pattern.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Goldenrod. 


BY ISABEL M. BREED. 


A Fairy Tale. 

Have you heard, my children, of the olden 
times when fairies dwelt upon this earth? You 
need not ask grandma about it, because it was 
long before she was born, or her mother. So 
grandma may not know about the fairies. 

Well, if you had been alive in those days, on 
the seashore where you gather the pretty shells 
you might have met a sea-fairy with golden hair, 
dressed in sea-green garments, and wearing a 
necklace of pink coral. If you had gone into 
the woods to gather nuts or berries, perhaps 
you would have seen a woodland fairy with 
dazzling black eyes and bright-colored robe, 
sporting with the squirrels or riding on the 
back of a rabbit. In the meadows where you 
gather flowers, instead of butterflies you would 
have seen gauze-winged fairies flitting about 
among the flowers. 

Of all the fairies the most beautiful was the 
fairy queen. She dwelt in a great white palace; 
and for miles around the flowers, the fruits, and 
berries were all hers. All the animals waited 
upon her. The bees brought her honey, the 
squirrels brought her nuts, the fireflies lighted 
her grounds at night, and the birds were her 
messengers. 

Now the fairy queen was as good as she was 
beautiful; and she loved aJl the fairies, her 
subjects. Wishing to give them all a good 
time and to make each fairy a present, she 
decided to give a grand ball. She called her 
messengers, the birds, and told them to carry 
the invitations to all parts of her kingdom. 
The sea-gulls she sent to call the sea-fairies from 
their coral houses beneath the waves. The 
robins were to summon the fairies that dwelt in 
the flowery meadows. The eagles bore the 
tidings to the fairies on the snow-capped moun- 
tains, and the blue-jays shouted the call to the 
fairies in the woods. 

Great preparations were made at the palace. 
It was autumn, when all the fruits are ripe, when 
the flowers are brightest, and when the air is 
cool and sparkling. All the gayest flowers in 
the kingdom were gathered to adorn the palace. 
Clusters of grapes were piled upon golden 
dishes. Red and yellow apples vied with the 
flowers in beauty. 

When at last the evening came, the fairy 
lamps were lighted all over the palace. There 
was a great stir in the air, as the sea-fairies came 
in their most delicate sea-green gowns and 
pearls twined in their golden hair. The wood- 
land fairies came adorned with cardinal flowers, 
and the mountain fairies with icicles for gems. 

There was merry feasting, and there was dan- 
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cing on the waters. It was very late when the 
fairy-queen called her guests together, and said: 
“My good fairies, now for many years you have 
served me as faithful subjects. Before you leave 
my home, I wish to present to each of youa gift, 
a token of my love. I have a magic rod for 
every fairy. When you are in any trouble, hold 
fast this rod, and no harm will befall you. Now 
it is late, and I have bidden the fireflies to light 
you to your homes. Beware of our old enemies, 
the gnomes.” 

When the queen had thus spoken, she pre- 
sented to each fairy a tiny rod. The end of the 
rod was of gold, so fine and feathery as no gold- 
smith can make it. The delighted fairies 
thanked their queen, and took their departure. 

Now the gnomes were an ugly race of dwarfs 
who dwelt in caves away from the sunlight. 
They had heard of the fairy-queen’s ball, and 
were jealous because they were not invited. The 
fairies were not far from the palace on their way 
home when these wicked gnomes, who had been 
lying in wait, gave them chase. If the fairies 
had held fast their magic rods, as the queen 
bade them, all would have been well. But in 
their fright they dropped their dainty treasures, 
leaving them scattered over hill and valley and 
forest. The fairies reached their homes in 
safety, but for many days they mourned their 
precious rods. 

Now, children, we have no longer any fairies, 
Steam-whistles, the noisy machines, the steam- 
cars, and electric cars have frightened them far 
away. But when the ripe apples hang upon the 
trees, when the grape-vines are laden with purple 
clusters, when red berries look like rows of gems 
upon the bushes, and little white asters are scat- 
tered in the woods like drifts of fleecy snow, 
then you will find the fairies’ goldenrods. 


City Child (pointing to a wild plant by the 
wayside): “What’s that?” Country Cousin: 
“That’s milkweed.” City Child: “Oh, yes, what 


you feed the cows on, I suppose,”—Zxchange. 


A short time ago a little boy went with his 
father to see acolt. He patted the colt’s head 
and made quite a fuss over it, until the stable- 
man told him to be careful that the colt did not 
turn around and kick him. When young Hope- 
ful went home, his mother asked him what he 
thought about the colt. “I like him pretty 
well,” was the reply. “He’s very tame in front, 
but he’s wild behind.” —Se/ected. 
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Good News. 
The Shepherd. 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot! 
From the morn to the evening he strays ; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 


For he hears the lambs’ innocent call, 
And he hears the ewes’ tender reply ; 
He is watchful while they are in peace, 
For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 


—William Blake. 


Forests. 


I am visiting in one of the most beautiful 
valleys of the White Mountains. 

In all the glory of the outside world, which 
was never more glorious and which cannot be 
more beautiful, one heavy cloud hangs over us 
all. For the announcement is made almost 
officially that the magnificent forests which give 
the glory and beauty to the north-west slopes of 
our noblest mountains have been bought by a 
“Pulp Company.” This means that they are to 
be stripped of everything. It is true that we 
have the usual chatter about the employment of 
scientific foresters by the Pulp Company. But 
those of us who are past middle life have heard 
that sort of stuff talked too often to come to 
listen to it. We know the Berlin Company, not 
by its fruits, Heaven knows, but by its devasta- 
tions. 

Let the reader observe that the enterprise 
now announced involves the destruction of the 
wood not ona few hundred acres, but on many 
square miles of the great mountain range which 
is known as the Presidential Range. 

The true remedy for such grievous ruin is to 
be found in the national legislation. At the 
present moment we have an import duty, virt- 
ually prohibitory, which keeps out the wood 
from Canadian forests from our own market. 
The theory is, of course, that we are favoring or 
protecting our own lumbermen and those whe 
are dependent upon forest industries. It is, 
however, easy enough to see that the destruction 
of the forests is not really a protective policy. 


And the absurdity of the present national | 


legislation, which with its forestry boards 
plants ten seedling trees with one hand, while 
with the other hand it cuts down a thousand, is 
evident. The nation really destroys its own 
forests under the pretext of protecting the in- 
dustry of the forester. It is as if from the 
same appropriation bill which provides medi- 
cines for the army hospitals, we withdrew the 
appropriations for food and starved to death the 
men to whom we were administering medicines. 

Speaking broadly and from a wide view, 
whether of political duty or of social conditions, 
wood may be counted as a necessity of human 
society, exactly as water is or as air is. Inone 
of the old subdivisions of the elements, before 
the world knew everything about protoplasm and 
carbon and oxygen, wood came in as an element 
by the side of air and earth and water. Any 
man will see the good sense of this classification 
who will try to get along without wood for the 
next ten days, or, if he cannot give so much 
time to the experiment, for the next ten minutes 
after he reads these lines. People say man 
does not require much, but one of the things 
he does require is wood. Now one of the 
axioms of all political science is its statement 
that we must not tax the essentials. We must 
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not tax water, nor air, nor light. A window tax 
is a violation of this axiom, and it has to give 
way. To taint the air is a nuisance, and it is 
suppressed. With reason, therefore, the prin- 
ciple is to be urged that we must not tax wood. 
You tax broadcloth, or furs, or even jack- 
knives or millstones, or feathers, or books; but 
you do not tax air or water or wood unless you 
are a fool. 

The combined effort of the statesmen of the 
country, and, therefore, of the free men of the 
country, who make or unmake statesmen, is 
the restoring of wood to its position among the 
absolute necessities of life. If the Canadians 
have more of it than they need,—and they think 
they have,—so much the better for us, as 
Mexico has more silver than she needs, and the 
Transvaal has more gold. We do not think of 
taxing the silver when it comes to our frontier, 
nor the gold. On the other hand, we are thank- 
ful that they come, and we try to get more. At 
bottom, wood is more essential to our life than 
is gold or silver. An import duty on wood 
carries with it all the absurdity which such a 
duty would have if imposed on silver or gold; 
and, in the long run, it is more injurious to the 
nation. EpwarpD E. HALe. 


September 1. 


It is a day to be marked in the history of 
nations. The Supreme Court of Christendom 
sits for the trial of the Prous case. The court 
consists of five persons selected to say what is 
right and what is wrong in the discussion be- 
tween our nation and Mexico as to certain relig- 
ious funds belonging to somebody. The money 
is in our treasury. We are willing to pay it to 
the right person. 

In this case, righteousness and peace have 
kissed one another. 

Justice has come down from heaven; and five 
learned, pure, and true men, selected by the 
wisdom of twenty-five Christian nations, are to 
say what is right. Whatever they decide will 
be done. 

This is the first case to be tried and argued 
and decided by The Hague Tribunal. 

E.E. H. 


Parish Church and Meeting-house. 


The contrast between an English rural parish 
church and the New England country meeting- 
house is as suggestive as it is striking. The 
first stands, as a rule, in some retired, beauti- 
ful, unobtrusive spot, surrounded by an ample 
churchyard and ancient trees. It usually has a 
tower, strong and well-proportioned, but seldom 
lofty or commanding. The porch is low and 
homelike, and oftener at the side than the front. 
Vines creep over its weather-worn stone walls, 
and conceal the ravages of time. Melodious 
bells, or chimes of bells, invitingly, but not too 
clamorously, summon to worship. It is ancient, 
comely, poetic, worshipful. 

The New England meeting-house stands gen- 


‘erally upon a hilltop, and is bare, angular, un- 


gainly, with tall steeple and staring windows, 
environed by horse-sheds, white, treeless, una- 
dorned, but imfressive. Yes, impressive; for it 
stands for an idea, and that the highest,—zhe su- 
bremacy of religion. It represents, or did repre- 
sent at the time of its construction, the best 
architecture, the best material, the best thought, 
the best aspiration of New England life. And 
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the nobility of its conception and the grandeur 
of its purpose lend to its sacredness purity, dig- 
nity, and sometimes even a prim, puritanic grace 
and beauty. 

Within the contrast is even greater. Instead 
of the arches, the painting, the stained glass, the 
memorials, the carving, the symbolism, the chan- 
cel, the crucifix, the altar, the meeting-house has 
only its high plastered walls, its plain, wide win- 
dows, its stiff pews, its meandering stovepipe, 
its great gilded clock and its high pulpit, whose 
mahogany trimmings represent almost the only 
attempt at decoration in the building. All is 
crude, unimaginative, serious, but not cheerless ; 
for there is a sense of spaciousness and light. 
The sunshine comes freely in at the great win- 
dows and paints the interior, as no artist can, in 
shifting rays of living gold; and the fields and 
woods and hills outside are visible in all their 


beauty to the least surreptitious glance. 


The rural English church represents religion 
in its fitness, its comeliness its grace, its perma-__ 
nence: the New England meeting-house stands 
for religion in its aspiration, its assertiveness, its 
appeal to the sense of duty, its claim to suprem- 
acy. The ideal of religion which built the New 
England meeting-house, like that which built the 
English cathedrals, was strenuous in its insistence 
upon the domination of religion over life. “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness” was its motto. Hence the church upon 
the hilltop, the upward pointing spire, the lofty 
walls, the spacious interior with more than room 
for all. 

The two ideals, the two architectures, supple- 
ment each other. We have much to learn from 
England, both as to church architecture and as to 
dignity and beauty of worship. Our modern 
church architecture is clearly aiming at greater 
harmony and variety of outline and proportion, 
while it endeavors to retain the spaciousness 
and dignity of the old New England ideal. So 
with our forms of worship. We are incorporat- 
ing, also, more and more of the stateliness and 
beauty of the ancient forms of service, while we 
are firm in preserving the freedom and individ- 
ualism of New England Congregationalism. In- 
deed, the genius of our national life calls fora 
more aspiring and commanding type of church 
architecture than that of the English parish 
church, a freer and more flexible form of wor- 
ship, and a more positive and pronounced claim 
for religion as the supreme fact in life—ev. 
John Wright Buckham, in Congregationalist. 


A Secret Society of French School- 
boys. 


The Roman Catholic Church in France is 
constantly threatened by almost countless dan- 
gers, but by none more powerful than by that 
extraordinary secret society known to its mem- 
bers as the “F.D.L.C.,” which, being interpreted, 
stands for Les Hréres de la Céte (The Brothers of 
the Coast). The society has two objects in 
view. First and foremost, they are bound to- 
gether for the propagation and encouragement 
of atheism and the destruction of the power of 
the papal church. No brother of the coast 
must genuflect before the altar. He must never 
confess unless practically dragged to the confes- 
sional, he must never communicate unless under 
parental compulsion, and he must not fast or eat 
maigre. He must, in fact, do all in his power to 
dissociate himself from the church. And, to 
prove how thoroughly the brethren of the coast 
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fulfil their vows, I have only to point to the fact 
that, at a recent examination in which one hun- 
dred of the brethren took part, they one and all, 
in reply to a question asking them to show the 
truth of Christ’s miracles, answered that they 
were an invention, an absurd fairy tale! 

The second object for which the society is 
constituted is for the upholding of its members’ 
supposed rights. If a master be too severe, he 
has at once to reckon with the F.D.L.C. Again, 
if the food allotted to the boys be, in their opin- 
ion, not of sufficient quality, the F.D.L.C. step in 
to mend matters. A favorite method is to ab- 
stain from food altogether, with the effect that 
on returning to their homes they are in such a 
state of weakness and ill-health that the parents 
insist upon an alteration of diet. 

The society is controlled by three so-called 
“chiefs,” who have their headquarters in Paris. 
The head chief, who is practically a despot, is 
unknown to all the two and a half million mem- 

'bers save the second chief. Through this 


second chief he issues his decrees, and no one. 


else is even cognizant of his name. All that the 
other members know is that he is a boy like 
themselves. His term of office expires at the 
end of his school life, just as the membership of 
each one of the brethren ceases when he leaves 
the tutor’s hands. The three head chiefs ap- 
point three local chiefs foreach town. These 
arrange meetings, collect subscriptions, and 
generally control the local affairs of the society ; 
but they are directly responsible to headquarters 
staff in Paris. All the meetings are held in 
absolute secrecy, and generally in the open air, 
while sentries are posted in every direction to 
give warning of the approach of some curious 
cleric. Often not a word is spoken; but propo- 
sitions, statements, or commands, are written 
down and passed from hand to hand. The 
meetings are held frequently, and are invariably 
attended by the full local strength of the 
society; for absence, unless a good excuse is 
forthcoming, means prompt punishment. The 
subscription to the society is ten francs a year. 
For this each member is entitled to relief to the 
extent of thirty francs, provided that he can 
show to the satisfaction of the local chiefs that 
he is absolutely destitute of money.—Zondon 
Daily Mail. : 


The Leadership of Jesus. 


In the annals of Tacitus, the historian cf the 
early Roman empire, we find the statement that 
the founder of Christianity was put to death in 
the reign of Tiberius by the procurator Pontius 
Pilate, and that his religion, which Tacitus 
characterizes as a deadly superstitution, though 
crushed for a time, burst forth again, not only 
throughout Judzea, in which it sprung up, but 
even in Rome, the common reservoir for all 
streams of wickedness and infamy. Suetonius, 
the contemporary of Tacitus, wrote a life of the 
Emperor Claudius, in which he confuses Christ 
with a certain Chrestos, a man who was living 
at the time in Rome. 

That is the sum total of what the Greek and 
Roman historians have to tell us about the 
Christ of Christian faith. He was known to a 
single historian as the introducer of a false and 
seditious religion, who was executed as a male- 
factor. He passed away apparently without af- 
fecting the current of Jewish history. Philo, 
the Jewish philosopher, writing at the time of 
Jesus, knew nothing of him. Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, writing in the latter part of the 
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first century, refers in passing to the execution 
of Jesus as a matter of trifling import. An un- 
known Jew, coming from an obscure town, with- 
out enough money to pay for a night’s lodging, 
had fallena victim to his own temerity and folly; 
and the world moved on. 

Three centuries passed. Tiberius had been 
gathered to his fathers, and Pilate had gone the 
way of all flesh. We enter the Eternal City, 
the city which had been for centuries the scene 
of events of world-wide significance, and be- 
hold a victorious army returning to the capitol. 
At the head of the procession are borne the, 
well-known standards. But, if we examine them) 
carefully, we shall see that they are different’ 
from anything which the Roman army had ever, 
carried before. An extraordinary thing has 
happened. The Roman standard has become 
nothing less than the very cross upon which the: 
Galilean perished. Instead of a symbol of dis- 
grace it has become in the hands of a world 
power a symbol of honor and glory. 

Nineteen centuries have now passed since the 
birth of Jesus. To-day his name is given to a 
religious movement the like of which has never 
been seen, and whose influence encircles the 
globe. The Roman army and the Roman em- 


pire are both things of the distant past; but five! 


hundred millions of human beings are enrolled 
as followers of the Nazarene, while in thousands 
of churches throughout the land the hymn is 
being sung : — 


| Century.” 
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It has been truly said of him that he “emanated 
from Judaism, as Socrates emanated from the 
schools of the Sophists, as Luther emanated 
from the Middle Ages, as Lamennais from Ca- 
tholicism, as Rousseau from the eighteenth 
“This great man,” says Renan, 
receives all things from his time, but masters 
his time.” 

Men have not always distinguished, indeed, 
between the real Jesus and the ideal; but 
through all the myths’and the supernaturalism 
which have gathered around him, his tran- 
scendent purity of life, his devotion to his fellow- 
men, and his lofty religious faith have shone 
forth resplendent.’ ' Upon the man of Nazareth 
have been fixed the eyes of the generations 
who have mounted step by step “the great 
world’s altar-stairs that slope through darkness 
up to God.” In the feverish haste and press of 
life, amid the noise of passion and the clash of 
competition and the turmoil of contending wills, — 


| what ineffable peace and consolation has come 


from the memory of his life! 

In a recent widely read work of fiction there 
is described the battle between the Serapis and 
the Bonne Homme Richard, in which the in- 
fluence of the dauntless Admiral Paul Jones is 
portrayed in these vivid words: “What was it 
that kept the crews at their quarters and the 
officers at their posts through that hell of flame 
and shot, when a madman could scarce have 
hoped for victory? What but the knowledge 


| that somewhere in the whirl above us was still 


“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run. : 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shor 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


Many far-fetched and fanciful reasons have 
been advanced to account for the spiritual 
pre-eminence of Jesus. But his life has more of 
inspiration for us when we view it as the prod- 
uct of natural forces. Bearing bravely and 
cheerfully the burdens imposed upon him, Jesus 
climbed the Mount of Vision and became the 
leader of men because he had made himself 
their servant. His character was moulded by 
the experience through which he passed. Other- 
wise he would have had no mission to his time. 


that unswerving and indomitable man who 
swept all obstacles from before him and into 
whose mind the thought of defeat could not 
enter? His spirit held us to our task, when 
flesh and blood might not have endured alone.” 
As was the thought of Paul Jones standing 
aloft on the deck of the warship to the men in 
his command, so has been the thought of Jesus 
to countless numbers of his followers upon the 
battlefield of life. Not always is it possible to 
keep this human nature of ours at its best and 
highest. Although for half a million years the 
race has mounted upward, “crushing out the 
brute,” not yet have the lion and tiger wholly 
died within us. And when now and again they 
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reassert themselves, and we fall short of our 
ideals, this pure, strong personality rises before 
us, to rebuke us for our failures or to inspire us 
to new efforts. Because he struggled as we 


struggle, and came out victorious, we, too, have 


strength to struggle on, and when at times we 


feel the burden greater than we can bear, or 


the temptation too alluring, or the work too 
hard, we raise our eyes aloft to behold the Cap- 
tain of our salvation toiling upward on Calvary, 
and once more we seem; to hear from him the 
words, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And, 
as we look and listen, the burden seems no 


longer to weigh us down, nor the temptation to | 


entice us, nor the drudgery of life to try our 
patience; for we rejoice to tread the path the 
Master trod, knowing that, since it has been 
trodden before, it can be trodden by the faith- 
ful pilgrim again. 

Too often have men rested content with 
accepting a certain doctrine concerning the 
personality of Christ as if that was all of Chris- 
tianity. We have been trying in our little fel- 
lowship to do a braver thing. Among the 
Unitarian churches of America I find a short 
and. simple statement of belief in common use. 
Among other things it says, ‘‘We believe in the 
leadership of Jesus.” If this is our belief, in- 
deed it is a belief which involves some one else 
than him; for there can be no leader unless there 
are also those who follow. And are we pre- 
pared to take the consequences of his leader- 
ship? Suppose it should involve a little more 
strenuousness than we have hitherto put into 
life? Suppose it should mean labor, sacrifice, 
unpopularity? Are we willing to forsake all 
and follow him? Should we consent to walk 
the way of the cross? Are we willing to pay 
the price it costs to follow in his train? 

It was a noble thing for the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches to write upon its 
banner, “We accept the religion of Jesus”; but 
it is quite another thing to make good this 
boast in the sight of God and man. And when, 
because of the trouble it might cost us, we re- 
fuse to do the things for the doing of which 
Jesus offered up his life, and his disciples sacri- 
ficed their all, and Paul submitted to be scourged 
and imprisoned, do we dare to say we accept the 
religion of Jesus? To accept his religion in 
truth involves the willingness to labor to con- 
tinue him. We shall become, indeed, his fol- 
lowers only when there comes into our hearts 
the consuming desire which animated the early 
Christian Church to bring its saving truth into 
the lives of men for their eternal enrichment, 
in order that Christ’s kingdom may come, and 
that his spirit may dwell among us here and 
now. 


Boy Toy-making. 


In the Register of August 21 a writer asks :— 
“What boy now can make tops, slings, bows, 
arrows, and hand-sleds?” I have raised four,— 
the youngest of whom is now eleven,—who can 
and do. I know awhole neighborhood of boys, 
indeed, who usually manufacture a host of such 
things. I could put my hand on a home-made 
hand-sled this minute. Lately one of my boys 
made and covered a leather ball. Just now 
they are making a wagon and harness for a 
dog, with only an old saw and a hatchet for 
tools. They and their young neighbors make 
kites, slings, bows and arrows, games, dig wells 
and rig them up, put up windmills, make balls, 
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bats, and catchers’ mits, boards for checkers 
and other games, and numberless things I can- 
not remember at once. Just take a trip West, 
and you will see. You might go a little farther, 
to Dakota, and see the little Indian children, 
and then to Western Nebraska, and Kansas,— 
I knew all these places well,—and see how the 
children who never even saw many toys make 
dolls and furniture from cast-away articles, and 
your question will be answered. Ss. G. 


To Post-office Mission Workers. 


The chapter on “miracles” in “ Orthodoxy: 
Its Truths and Errors,” by James Freeman 
Clarke, has just been printed as a separate tract. 
It will be given to any Post-office Mission worker 
who wishes to use it. Those who would like to 
receive a specimen copy are invited to write to 
the address below. 

One of my correspondents, a Western minister, 
desires a copy of Young’s “Analytical Concord- 
ance.” (Cruden’s will not do.) If any one has 
a copy of Young’s to spare, I shall be glad to 
hear of it, and will gladly furnish postage for 
sending. 

Please do not send me the book, as in that way 
I might receive three or four copies, and should 
not know what to do with them. 

(Miss) L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Magnolia, Mass. 


Allies of Unitarianism in Switzerland. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, SECRETARY IN- 
TERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Limitless as is our debt to our own country, 
we owe far more to the great Fatherland,— 
Mankind. All men are brothers.—Fénelon. 


The circular letter sent out this summer by 
the Executive Committee of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Re- 
ligious Thinkers and Workers to some two 
hundred representative religious liberals in 
foreign countries has already brought us many 
responses. The writers cordially reciprocate 
the sentiments and indorse’the aims of the 
Council, and promise co-operation with the 
forthcoming series of meetings in 1903 in Am- 
sterdam. The countries they represent are as 
wide apart as Spain, Hungary, England, and 
India; and the religious communions range 
from Brahmin to Roman Catholic and radical 
Unitarian. But all are one in the religiousness 
of their spirit, their love of truth and freedom, 
and eager desire to emancipate and serve 
humanity. 

Perhaps the most notable accession to our 
cause is that conveyed by an earnest and friendly 
letter from Rev. G. Schoenholzer, pastor at 
the cathedral in Ziirich, and president of the 
Swiss Association for Free Christianity. The 
Schweizerische Verein fuer freies Christentum, 
to give it its German title, is one of the largest 
and most influential liberal religious bodies in 
the world. It was organized in 1870 by a little 
group of liberal clergymen and theological pro- 
fessors, together with their sympathizers among’ 
the laity. Its general meetings have been held 
in various cities and towns in that country every 
other year; and atits twenty-fifth anniversary, in 
1896, President Schoenholzer gave a review of 
its activities during that period, which, together 
with several of its printed biennial reports, he 
kindly sends us. They form a most impressive 
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testimony to the large increase in membership, 
the high ideals, the courage and devotien, and 
widely extended usefulness of this Swiss Verein. 
The latter was one of the fruits of the intense 
intellectual ferment produced in theological 
circles by the critical and philosophical writings 
of those pioneers of free thought in religion, 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, Strauss, and Baur. In 
Switzerland, especially in Ziirich, these new 
views of dogma and Scripture were maintained 
by a company of brilliant university professors 
and preachers, among whom may be mentioned 
Prof. Alexander Schweizer, Prof. Alois E. 
Biedermann, Dr. Fries, Henry Hirzel, Frederic 
and Eduard Langhans, K. E. Mayer, and 
the eloquent preacher, Henry Lang. The 
literary organ of the new school of thought 
was the epoch-making Zeitstimmen, or “Voices 
of the Time inthe Reformed Church of Switzer- 
land,” conducted for some fifteen years by 
Henry Lang and others. The aim of the Swiss 
Verein for free Christianity, as stated in its 
articles, is to labor for the spread of religious 
liberalism in that country, to reform, correspond- 
ingly, its church doctrines and institutions, 
through the spoken and written word to clarify 
the religious conceptions of the Swiss people, 
and thus to improve its religious and moral 
life. 

These aims are practically those of our Uni- 
tarian body in England, Hungary, and the United 
States. The Swiss liberals are to be congratu- 
lated that the free utterance of such opinions in 
religion did not, as with us, necessitate any 
break in their ecclesiastical relations. The 
founders and supporters of the Swiss Associa- 
tion for Free Christianity have felt no necessity 
to leave the National State Church of their 
country. Opposition they have met with, de- 
termined and bitter, on the part of their fellow- 
clergymen and the Swiss laity of orthodox belief. 
The earlier history of liberalism in our sister 
republic is a story of constant struggle and 
warfare, But the free traditions and institu- 
tions of the country, the brilliant and forceful 
manner in which the liberal elements were rep- 
resented and led, and a large sympathy for the 
new ideas among the intelligent, independent 
Swiss people, have secured to the modern 
school of theological opinion unchallenged free- 
dom of utterance, and a just representation in 
the pulpits of the State Evangelical Church of 
that country. The majority is stil] orthodox, 
but the liberals occupy an increasing propor- 
tion of parishes. In Ziirich, Berne, Basle, and 
Geneva, where several pastors are attached to 
each church, from one-half to one-third of them 
are usually liberal in their opinion, and alter- 
nate in the pulpit with their more conservative 
brethren. The theological faculties of Zitrich 
and Geneva are pronouncedly liberal, or, as 
we should call them in this country, Unitarian. 
Neither pastors nor professors are compelled to 
subscribe to any confession of faith, and there 
is equal freedom as regards the use of litur- 
gies. 

The Swiss Association for Free Christianity 
to-day numbers perhaps fifteen hundred mem- 
bers, including one hundred and fifty clergy. 
It counts a number of local societies which hold 


‘conferences, lecture courses, and social gather- 


ings. It supports four liberal religious week- 
lies and a theological review. Its fund in 
memory of Henry Lang for the aid of students 
of theology now amounts to over $30,000, and 
has helped in the education of two hundred and 


|twelve young men. It publishes a long series 
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of tracts, works of edification, expositions of 
doctrine, liturgies, etc., all in the interest of 
liberal Christianity. It has founded an order 


of deaconesses, trained as nurses, to counteract 
the proselyting endeavors of nurses sent forth | 
from the hospitals controlled by orthodoxy. | 


Finally, it cultivates friendly relations with 
other liberal bodies in foreign countries, and 


has long desired to come into bonds of good | 


will and co-operation with our American Uni- 
tarianism.. In his report for the year 1896 
President Schoenholzer wrote: “The aims rep- 


resented by the Swiss Association for Free’ 


Christianity are perhaps embodied in a more 
unique and radical manner by the Unitarians 
of America than anywhere in Europe. Un- 
fortunately, the lack of economic means forbids 
our holding personal relations with these dis- 
tant brethren of the spirit. Rev. A. Altherr, 
through his Life of Theodore Parker (in Ger- 


man, 1894), has brought us very near to, and. 
made very dear to us, this best growth of 


America’s religious life.” 

Again, in his report at the last meeting of the 
Swiss Verein, in September, 1901, Schoenholzer 
says: “An International Congress of Unitarians 
was held in London in late May, 1901. It wasa 
grave oversight that those who controlled it had 
not invited our Swiss Association for Free 
Christianity, which they do net seem to have 
known. Single Switzers were personally invited. 
Prof. Montet of Geneva (dean of the Theolog- 
ical School) attended the congress, and reported 
concerning it in the Progrés Religieuz of Geneva 
(igo1, No. 12). He sums up his impressions 
as follows :— 

“English and American Unitarianism, whose 
progress during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century has been notable,represents a weighty ele- 
ment in the Protestant Church of English-speak- 
ing peoples. This Unitarianism is inspired by a 
deep intensive religious life, and we strengthened 
our own faith by it. Dogmatically, English- 
American Unitarianism has come to the same 
conclusions as the liberal Protestantism of the 
Continent. We, therefore, took occasion to say 
repeatedly at the congress that in opinion and 
spiritual feeling we found ourselves at one with 
it.’ 
this largely attended and important conference 
with the words, ‘God be praised, who has brought 
to pass this Association!’ He himself has been 
elected a member of the permanent committee, 
which is considering another congress for 1903, 
in Holland or Switzerland. We hope then to 
be thought worthy to join our Swiss voice with 
those of our spiritual brethren from all parts of 
the world.” i 

_In his private letter to our committee, Presi- 
dent Schoenholzer reiterates this desire of the 
Swiss liberals to come into closer relations with 
us,—a wish, itis needless to say, which is heartily 
reciprocated. Only ignorance concerning the 
attitude of the Swiss Verein toward our pur- 
pose prevented that official invitation to the 
London meeting which, we now learn, would 
have been acceptable. 

The union of the Swiss reform party with our 
International Council we reckon most auspicious 
and important. Switzerland is one of the few 
countries in Europe in which complete religious 
freedom reigns, and whose face is set forward 
toward truth and human welfare. 

To come into spiritual affinity with such a 
people is at once a privilege and an inspiration; 
and English and American Unitarians will do 
well to foster this opportunity for establishing 


Montet closes his enthusiastic account of | 
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fraternal relations with their brethren of the Al- 
pine Republic. The International Council has 
not existed in vain if it accomplishes this happy 
result. 


Camp Life at Lithia Springs. 


\ i 
The days preceding the opening of the twelfth 


annual summer assembly at Lithia Springs 
were, indeed, busy days. 
least fifty men and women and a few horses 
were cheerfully helping prepare the way for the 
great meeting. 


Part of the time at 


The auditorium must be gotten in readiness. 
The hundreds of wire cots for the campers 
must be purified ready for use. The mattresses 
and sheets and pillows and pillow-slips and 
blankets and quilts must all be looked over by 
the camp housekeepers, sunned and aired, and 
all rips and tears and other imperfections 
summarily dealt with. Then the dishes and 
pots and kettles must be brought forth, in order 
that the hundreds of hungry ones who may 
appear at the dining hall may have fried 
chicken and potatoes and corn-bread. 

A great day when the tents arrive-—a hun- 
dred and twenty-five of them, forty or fifty of 
the large family compartment style. Each tent 
must be placed “just so,” near this tree for the 
morning shade, or near that one for shade at 
noon. It must not be too near the hill. It 
must not be too far from the tabernacle. It 
must be in such and such a proximity to the 
next tent, and so on. At least a hundred of 
the tenters have “notions”; the rest don’t care, 
just so the tent is well up. 

On Tuesday morning the valley is green and 
bare. On Thursday, what a change! Tents, 
tents, tents, as far as the eye can see. 

Then each guest-tent and room or cabin that 
is to be ready furnished must have at least a 
wash-basin, a pail or pitcher of water, and a 
towel. Occasionally, as a mark of especial es- 
teem, a cake of soap is added. 

Empty grocery boxes suddenly assume a new 
dignity ; and a Quaker Oats, Ivory Soap, or Ral- 
ston Health Food case makes a unique carved 
commode, dresser, or chiffonier. 

Of course, folks who prefer bring their own 
beds and bureaus and washstands and other 
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conveniences; but it takes the best flavor from 
camp life to have too many home comforts, and 
luxuries are entirely out of place. 

“Meving-in days” are “rush” days. The people 
hurry and scurry hither and thither : the “informa- 
tion bureau” is overwhelmed. Everybody seems 
to want to learn everything allat once. It would 
seem that order would never come out of chaos, 
and that the right people would never succeed 
in getting into the right tents. But, as the sun 
sets, nearly all are housed (or rather tented), and 
the bell rings for the first general meeting at the 
“tabernacle.” 

This first night meeting is usually of an 
informal character;—a few favorite hymns, 
preliminary announcements, perhaps some en- 
tertainment, and an address of welcome, This 
year Manager Jasper L. Douthit had just 
spoken a few hearty words of welcome when 
there came a mighty clap of thunder from the 
heavens that in the ancient days would have © 
been interpreted as the sign of the approval 
of the ruler of Olympus, the father of gods and 
men. And why not now? : 

With a “God bless you every one” the 
meeting was quickly dismissed, and the people 
sought their tents. The storm came so sud- 
denly that some could not reach their tem- 
porary homes, but remained in the auditorium. 
The rain descended in such copious showers 
that the brook that flows through the valley 
rose so as to overflow part of the temporary 
footbridges that had been built. In the absence 
of rubber boots some of the dwellers on the 
opposite shore were compelled to wade through 
in primitive fashion,— barefoot. 

In the morning, however, few evidences of 
the shower remained. As the Windsor Gazette 
said, “ Lithia ground is peculiar; and in a short 
time the sod was dry, and everybody in good 
humor.” 

Owing to the suddenness of the downpour, 
some folks had bedding and carpets that were 
far from dry; and the many lines of clothes 
bung out to dry on Sunday morning would lead 
a casual visitor to infer that Lithia people were 
observers of the “Seventh Day,” or else had 
skipped a day, and begun washing twenty-four 
hours too soon. j 

Several thunder showers—two or three of 
them unusually severe—came during the prog- 
ress of the Chautauqua; but they did not seem 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


STRENCTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method hereshown, 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made, As 
good as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold in 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 


there is a layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 

BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
jewelers. Write us for a booklet, 
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seriously to interfere either with the attendance 
or pleasure of the campers. 

The people who come together at Lithia 
represent many different villages, cities, coun- 
ties, and even States. Some come especially to 
camp at Lithia and drink the waters. Former 
residents of Illinois, whose homes are now in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, or Ohio, visit 
their old friends at a time when they can spend 
some days at Lithia, for there is such a good 
chance to meet all old acquaintances and form 
new ties of friendship. 

Farmers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, 
school-teachers, ministers, doctors, editors, all 
were represented. The wide-awake people who 
lead in the social, intellectual, and religious life 
of their homes formed the larger part of the 
community at the Chautauqua assembly this 
summer. Thus the gospel taught and exem- 
plified at Lithia Springs is a leaven that leavens 

_the religious life of communities far remote. 

We sometimes hear the older ones speak of 
the days when the lyceum was a power in the 
land, when Wendell Phillips and Theodore 
Parker and Henry Ward Beecher made it the 
channel for their burning messages. We have 
heard, too, something of the old camp meetings 
in the days of Peter Cartwright and Lorenzo 
Dow, where religious excitement ran high. 

The Chautauqua of our day seems to combine 
the intellectual and moral uplift of the old-time 
lyceum with the religious fervor that was in the 
old camp-meeting,— a religious fervor that mani- 
fests itself in enthusiasm for truth, righteous- 
ness, and brotherhood. 

Those who read the signs of the times can 
readily see that, in this Western country at least, 
the Chautauqua summer school is one of the 
means that Providence is using to educate the 
people in the great, broad gospel of Jesus,—a 
gospel of human brotherliness and divine tender- 
ness that the Unitarian Church so gladly inscribes 
upon her banners. 

The Chautauqua is enlightening and broaden- 
ing the church. How many times have we 
heard ministers and elders at Lithia Springs 
rise in meeting and say! — 

“We are very thankful that we came to 
Lithia Springs. We see here more good in 
other churches and in other people. We feel 
anew that those who preach the gospel in other 
languages are still our brethren. We shall go 
home with more love for one another and greater 
charity for those who differ from us in opinion.” 

Perhaps some comments from editors who 
have visited Lithia Springs this summer may give 
the readers of the Register a better idea of the 
atmosphere that pervades this Chautauqua than 
any comment by the writer. 

The editor of the Shelbyville Democrat, speak- 
ing of our tented village, of a thousand popula- 
tion, said: “Here is a city built in a day which 
equals in population the third city of the county, 
and the most remarkable thing about it is that 
there is no city organization and yet there is per- 
fect peace and harmony. [If all cities were com- 
posed of such people as those who make up the 
population of Lithia Springs, there would be no 
need of iron-clad laws to rule and govern them. 
During the whole time since Chautauquas have 
been held there, we have never heard of any 
disturbance of any kind occurring on the 
grounds. This speaks volumes for the people 
who go there, but itspeaks louder for those who 
have had the management of the Chautauquas 
in charge.” 


teachers’ meetings. 
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The editor of the Mews, published at Neoga, 
a city over twenty miles away, made his first 


visit to Lithia grounds ten days ago; and this | 
{the public schools and libraries. 


is the way it affected him :— 

“The longer we stayed, the better it seemed. 
The campers are the most friendly people we 
ever met. Each vied with the others in seeing 
that all had a good time. The air is surcharged 
with a semi-religious feeling. You can feel it 
as soon as you enter the grounds. No toughs 
or rowdies are there, no drinking or gambling. 
The two days and nights we were there we did 
not hear an oath uttered. The tenters leave 
their tents with their trunks, valises, etc., and 
nothing isever bothered. If there was a police- 
man on the grounds, we did not see him,—no use 
for any.” 

In a daily published in a city some twenty- 
five miles distant appears an article from a 
“Vithia Visitor,” who waxes enthusiastic in 


praise of the Chautauqua, “so ably managed by 


Jasper L. Douthit, he of fearless disposition in 
the cause of right.” 


far beyond even the eloquence of the orators 
who appear on the rostrum. 


gotten, the religious thought is refreshed by 


music, song, prayer, preaching, that reaches the | 


ear of all in the most unoffending manner.” 


In fact, there is hardly a paper within fifty | 
miles that has not given editorial encourage-. 
jsermon on’ Wednesday evening, the 15th, and 


ment to Lithia Springs Chautauqua, and some 


of them have devoted many columns to detailed 


reports of the daily meetings. 
This is one secret of the splendid success 
that has attended the meeting just passed, in 


spite of the damaging flood of the early summer | 


and the rival movement at the fair grounds in. 
| our friends to this fact. 


Shelbyville. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


As this is the time when many Sunday-schools 
reopen, and when those that have continued take 
on new life, it may be well to have a general 
view of the situation. 

1. The Sunday-school that has a well-defined 


plan is more likely to be prosperous than one} 


without. .Too much planning is as bad for a 
Sunday-school as too little. 
to arrange in outline what is to be done in the 
following year. 
for this purpose, or, if that is not feasible, have 
the superintendent and minister make a re- 
port. 4 

2. Have teachers’ meetings. Even if there is 
not a one-topic course, the gathering of teachers 
is valuable. Many things can be talked over 
relating to the general welfare of the school. 
Acquaintance is deepened, and good-fellowship 
made stronger. The common objects of the 
work are made clearer, and all these results con- 
duce to enthusiasm. But, when the one topic 
prevails, no Sunday-school should be without 
They are absolutely neces- 
sary to the true conduct and real success of 
affairs. 

3. Every Sunday-school ought to have the 
paper published by us, Every Other Sunday. It 
has come to be interesting reading in the home, 
and parents join with the children in enjoying it. 
It should be taken in bundles by the Sunday- 


schools and wisely distributed to the classes. 


This visitor says that the} 
picture of the social life at Lithia impresses one 


“No grander’ 


thought can be conceived than the teaching at | 
Lithia in its present form. Here creed is for-. 


| usual sums. 
| One, that steps be taken at once for a contribu- 


The aim should be | 


Have a committee appointed | 
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Every Other Sunday makes a medium between 
the headquarters and the home, furnishing se- 
lected reading for the young, supplementary to 
The new 
volume begins September 14, and the various 
issues wil] contain series of illustrated articles 
on vital subjects as heretofore. The reproduc- 
tion of Madonnas, pictures of noted places, 
famous pictures of Jesus, and many similar 
subjects have enriched its columns. Public- 
school teachers are now using the paper quite 
commonly in their classes. Its distribution in the 
Sunday-school adds to the interest specially at- 
tracting and holding the younger element. Zvery 
Other Sunday will have a new dress for the next 
volume. Fresh type has been provided by the 
printer, and the usual attractive appearance will 
be enhanced by this improvement. The circu- 
lation is now nearly eleven thousand. Bound 
copies of recent volumes can be ordered at the 
reasonable cost of seventy-five cents a volume. 

4. The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will’be held in Worcester, 
October 15 and 16. It will celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of this organi- 
zation. Sunday-schools should act promptly in 
sending contributions, securing the right of mem- 
bership and the election of delegates. It is 
hoped that this year will make a high-water 
mark with regard to contributing Sunday-schools 
and churches. We hope fora larger sum than 
ever, and for a larger number of donors. The 
programme will be exceptionally strong, ‘a. 


various addresses with the business on Thurs- 
day, the 16th. : 

5. The financial year of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society ends October r. There is, there- 
fore, a limited time in which to forward annual 
contributions. I urgently ask the attention of 
Over one-half our Sun- 
day-schools and churches who annually contrib- 
ute to our treasury have not yet sent in their 
May I not ask for two favors? . 


tion; and, second, that, in view of our-‘need and 
the seventy-fifth anniversary, there be an increase 
as much as possible over the usual gift. Ineed 
not state what must be evident to all who take 
any interest in our department, that our work 
is constantly enlarging and our expenses must 
somewhat increase. The publishing and hand- 
ling of so much new material entails added cost. 
In behalf of our work and the cause which it 
represents I ask for a generous treatment of 
our appeal. 

6. We enter now upon the working trial of 
the new headquarters at Chicago. I call them 
“new,” although they are at the same place as 
of old; but the administration is different, the 
stock has been enlarged, and fresh effort is 
being made to give the Chicago centre greater 
scope. The Chicago Advisory Board of seven 
members will have close supervision of matters 
at 175 Dearborn Street, and conduct affairs 
according to the needs of the Middle West. 
There will be complete union of forces between 
Boston and Chicago, so that orders will be 
handled*quickly and completely. In the new 
descriptive catalogue of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society the titles of the Western publi- 
cations are printed in larger type, thus indicat- 
ing at once these new additions to our variety 
of manuals. 

7. The twenty-fifth thousand of “A Book of 
Song and Service” is now coming from the press. 
It would seem as though very few of our Sun- 


a 


— 
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day-schools were without this important aid. It 
has been introduced. to considerable extent in 
Universalist Sunday-schools. No Sunday- 
school can hope to create and preserve the right 
spirit unless it has appropriate exercises, full of 
good cheer, devotion, and dignity. In addition 
to “A Book of Song and Service” there are 
similar publications, which might be preferable 
in certain quarters... Rev. C. W. Wendte’s 
“The Carol” is a collection of bright music and 
excellent services. “The Carol” will be fur- 
nished by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
although it is published by another firm.. An- 
other one is Rev. J. Vila Blake’s “Unity Ser- 
vices and Songs.” The author has taken great 
pains with the services, and exercised a severe 
taste with regard to the music, The merits of 
this book are well known. It is handled by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, transferred 
from the Western organization. There is still 
another which has found great favor in our 
ranks, Rev. H. G, Spaulding’s “The Sunday 
School Service Book and Hymnal.” The Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society originally pub- 
lished this, and still has it for sale. Mr. Spauld- 
ing wrought with great fidelity and high standards 
in the preparation of this book. — It will be seen 
there is no lack of appropriate and satisfactory 
books for opening and closing exercises, two most 
important features of the Sunday-school. In 
addition these books contain many special ser- 
vices always useful in the life of a Sunday-school. 
_ 8. Icall attention afresh to the free literature 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Two 
new tracts have been added to the regular list 
from the Western Sunday School Society. These 
are “Personal Contact between Teacher and 
Scholar,” by Albert Scheible, and “Biographical 
Lessons in the Sunday School,’ by Emma C, 
Schoenman. The addition of these two makes 
a list of twelve free tracts bearing upon the 
subject of Sunday-school objects and methods. 
Copies, in any number, are forwarded on de- 
mand, for distribution where they can accomplish 
good, It might be well for superintendents to 
equip the teachers with these tracts, since they 
would throw light on questions and tend to 
inspire enthusiasm. In addition to these tracts 
are many leaflets, statements of faith, and the 
like, duly indicated in the descriptive catalogue, 
furnished in any number for use in churches 
and Sunday-schools. Some of these statements, 
like “Our Faith,” have been found of great 
utility in the pews. A congregation has often 
been more enlightened by these little slips than 
by long and elaborate documents. 

9. As a final result of our survey, I suggest 
the installation of a certain habit at the begin- 
ning of the new school year. Where it is 
feasible, let each Sunday-school be represented 
at local Sunday School Unions. It pays. Ifno 
Sunday School Union grists near at hand, see if 
some organization cannot be made answering 
the purpose. The tendency now is to get to- 
gether and consult in all departments of life. 
The Sunday-school workers are beginning to see 
the wisdom of this course. Get together, six or 
sixty, and confer as to what to do and how to 
doit. As I have indicated above, referring to 
another matter, this assembling in small or 
large numbers for a common object strengthens 
the individual worker beyond all estimate. 
Look up the best books that have been written 
recently on Sunday-schools, such, for instance, 
as “Principles of Religious Education,” pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. The Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society has leaflets giving 
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the substance of Rev. S. H: Winkley’s lectures 
on “Sunday-school Teachers and Teaching.” 
We will gladly furnish copies on demand with- 
out cost, President C. W. Eliot’s tract, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, 
“The Education of our Boys and Girls,” is 
always an incentive to better work and clearer 
vision. I only hint at things to be done, leaving 
the selection of books and pamphlets to the 
individual who may be incited to reach out. 
What the Sunday-school teacher needs to-day 
is greatly a wide-awake feeling. Let us cease to 
discuss the value of Sunday-school training, and 
assume that as fully granted. Rather let the 
discussion be about the best means and most 
helpful measures toward the recognized goal. 
Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


Will the secretaries, who have not already 
complied with the request, please send at once 
to headquarters the names and addresses of five 
members of their union to whom we shall send 
the monthly paper? This pamphlet we dis- 
tribute free of charge. 

The secretary is at headquarters, Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, every morning now from nine 
untilone. It is earnestly hoped that the mem- 
bers and officers of our various unions will visit 
the office during the winter, whenever possible, 
that there may be a personal intimacy and close 
contact between the separate guilds and the 
national body, Either by offering suggestions 
or by supplying speakers, when desired, the 
national officers stand ready to aid each unien 
in every way within their power. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


September 14. “True Culture: how can we 
attain the Standard set by Jesus?” Gal. vi. 
2-9; Eph. iv. 1-13. Reference, “The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” Henry Drummond. 


QUOTATIONS, 


“There is but one true, real, and right life for 
rational beings; only one life worth living in 


'this world, as in any other life, past, present, or 


to come. And that is the eternal life which 
was before all worlds, and will be after all are 
passed away; and that is neither more nor less 
than a good life, a life of good feelings, good 
thoughts, good words, good deeds,— the life of 
Christ and of God.”—Xingsley. 

“They helped every one his neighbor, and 
every one said to his brother, Be of good 
courage.” —Jsaiah xli. 6. 

“He went about doing good.” —Acts x. 38. 


TRUE CULTURE. 


True culture is of the heart. Itis heart re- 
finement manifested in sympathy, in tenderness, 
in gentleness, in openness, in nobleness of pur- 
pose. A man may have the manners of a 
courtier, he may have good tastes, he may have 
a keen and appreciative mind; but he is not 
truly cultured until he has the heart of tender- 
ness and sympathy. 

Do not suppose that this kind of culture is 
latent and inactive. Think not that good feel- 
ings alone are enough. Good feelings must be 
the dynamic of good thoughts and good actions. 
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Business Notices. 


Lyndonville, Vt.— We have used the Stars, and are 
much pleased with the results.— Mrs. L. S. Howe. Ad- 
dress all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


A Tempting Offer.— lew of our housekeeping 
readers will be able to resist the article in our advertising 
columns to-day entitled ‘“‘ Bedstead Beauty.” This is a 
great year for bedsteads, and one house in this city (the 
Paine Furniture Company of Canal Street) is making a 
most elaborate display of new effects in brass and iron 
tubular frames with color finish. Their exhibition is well 
worth seeing. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. O. K. Crosby is Yar- 


mouth, Me., where he may be addressed for pulpit supplies. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Coa., Lon- 
don, England. 


Deaths. 


At Roxbury, 3oth ult., at the Baptist Hospital, Parker 
Hill Avenue, Blizabeth E. Boies, 56 yrs. 


At New York, N.Y., 3d ult., Justina Howland. 

The news of the death of Miss Howland brought sad- 
ness to the survivors of a circle of friends now greatly 
reduced in number. 

Miss Howland was a native of Charleston, S.C., where 
her father and mother were members of the Unitarian 
church under the pastorate of the beloved Samuel Gilman. 
She was educated in the school established and long main- 
tained at his home by that excellent man, who regarded 
her as one of his very best pupils, equally remarkable for 
natural aptitude and for solid acquirements. From this 
school she went to Europe under her mother’s care, and 
remained four years in France and Germany, devoting 
herself to the study of languages and literature and to 
music, in which she was thoroughly well trained and an 
admirable performer. A few years after her return to 
Charleston the family removed to New York; and Mrs. 
Howland opened in Thirty-fifth Street, near Madison 
Avenue, the Young Ladies’ Seminary, which held for 
twenty years an honorable place among the foremost in- 
stitutions of the kind in the city. Its success was largely 
due to Miss Howland’s gifts of character even more than 
to her rare accomplishments. Her charm of manner, her 
sincerity, and her ready sympathy won the confidence and 
affection of all; and the relations of the class-room insen- 
sibly merged in those of lasting personal friendship. 

Throughout her life Miss Howland was loyal to liberal 
Christianity and to the cause of human progress with 
which it is naturally associated. Interested in all great 
questions, she moved in sympathy with the advanced 
thought of her time on religious subjects, from her first 
association with All Souls’ Church under Dr, Bellows till 
her strength failed, the year before she died. 

She leaves behind her the memory of a life marked by 
conscientious discharge of duty, by a generous and helpful « 
spirit, and by affection faithful and true to the end. 


‘ For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone, 
The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one.” 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington S8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
FREE LOT. to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, Dine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. ‘Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


BS ees ad —After September 10—A place as 
i __ housekeeper or attendant; used to care of servants, 
invalids, and clerical work; moderate salary. Address 
H. C., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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The heart and the hand must work together. 
The hand, the mouth, and the mind must do the 
bidding of the heart, that its refinement of feel- 
ing may be tempered and true. If, then, kind 
words and noble deeds are the criterion of true 
culture, and if in turn they are the outward 
effect of good feelings, how, then, are we to 
attain these qualities of heart which go to make 
up its culture? 

The question is asked, “How can we attain 
the standard of true culture set by Jesus ?” 

While fine feelings and noble sentiments 
inspire good thoughts and kind words and gen- 
erous deeds, they are also the result of such 
thoughts, words, and deeds. It is said of Jesus 
that he went about doing good. And these 
words tell the story of his life as no other words 
can tell. With him brotherliness and generous 
sympathy were first and foremost. He always 
had the noble thought, although it might have 
been severe. He always spoke the kind word, 
although it might have been hard. He always 
did the brotherly thing, although it was just. 
All these things had their effect upon the heart. 
Each noble thought refined it. Each kind word 
softened it. Each sympathetic deed enlarged 
it. With Jesus the heart culture came as a 
result of the good and eternal kind of life. We 
can attain to this standard of Jesus in exactly 
the same way. As young people, we can en- 
gage in various works of generosity and sym- 
pathy, we can go about doing good, we can help 
our neighbors, and say unto our brothers, “Be 
of good courage.” We can be good Samaritans 
in deed and word; and thus the heart will 
gradually broaden and deepen, so as to have 
those fine feelings which go to make up real 
true culture. We need to take life as it comes, 
take its opportunities for service, for sympathy 
and love, and improve them. Thus, and thus 
only, can we attain the true culture, the culture 
of the heart. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Boston Common Preaching, Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian): 
Beacon Street Mall, fifth elm from Charles 
Street, next Sunday afternoon at 5 o’clock. 
Speakers: Rev. Messrs. J. H. Applebee and 
W. A. Lawton. 

Another large and attentive audience was 
present at the open-air service last) Sunday 
afternoon. The singing was exceedingly hearty; 
and every one listened with closest interest te 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly, who took as his 
text the passage from John xv. 15, ‘Henceforth 
I call you not servants, but I have called you 
friends.” In his usual happy and forceful man- 
ner the speaker illustrated his theme by showing 
in painting, music, science, literature, and other 
pursuits and professions all who would achieve 
suecess had first to play the part of servant ere 
they were competent exponents or inspiring ex- 
anyples of what they professed. From persistent 
and painstaking drudgery great talents and noble 
characters were evolved; and the outer world, 
the multitude, which received inspiration: from 
those who were entitled to rank as leaders, little 
knew the amount of drudgery which had to be 
gone through ere’ ability to interest, entertain, or 
instruct others was attained, The same fact 
obtained in the life-work of Christ and his im- 


mediate followers. The story of the founding |! 


The Christian Register 


of Christianity was full of illustrations of the 
great fact; yet the measure of success achieved, 
the transformation wrought by and through 
Christ and his gospel, could be inferred from 
the pages of the New Testament. And the 
great, underlying fact of all true religious history 
was the friendship it engendered. ‘To-day there 
are both classes and servants; but the truest 
form of Christian faith was that which replaced 
servitude by fellowship, friendship, brotherhood. 


Holyoke, Mass.—Rev. A. G. Singsen: A 
labor meeting was held on Sunday evening in 
the Unitarian church, under the auspices of the 
Central Labor Union. The principal address 
was given by Rev. A. G. Singsen. Other 
speakers were Samuel Prince of New York 
City, E. F. Dowd of the local union, and ex- 
Representative John F. Sheehan. 


Houlton, Me.—G. E. MacIlwain : The church 
here has accepted plans for a new building. 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, is the architect. 
It is expected that the building will be ready by 
Christmas time. The church is in the Early 
English Gothic style, modified to suit local con- 
ditions and materials. It is to be built of field 


stone and gray shingles, with a high-pitched | 


roof, culminating in a slender spire. In the 
gable toward the street and at the opposite end 
of the building will be two tracery windows, 
which, it is hoped, will soon be filled with 
memorials, 


The interior of the auditorium is to have an} 


open-timbered roof, and is to be finished in the 
natural wood, toned to a Flemish oak color to 
match the pews. A somewhat unusual feature 
is a slightly raised transept, containing the 
organ and seats for a chorus choir. The cor- 
responding transept on the opposite side, con- 


‘tains a large parish parlor, so arranged that it 
‘can be thrown into the church, when desired. 


The treatment of the interior is designed to lead 
up to and emphasize the pulpit, which stands in 
a generous recess, with high wainscoted walls 


.and a dignified arch separating it from the 


auditorium. 

The pews will seat two hundred and thirty. 
The parlor provides accommodation for a hun- 
dred more. The basement will contain a com- 
modious Sunday-school room and connecting 
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primary class room, a large kitchen, library, 
toilet and coat rooms. The church stands 
upon a beautiful corner lot, a short distance 
from the middle of the town. The society is 
also building a parsonage in a convenient loca- 
tion, which will be done about the same time 
as the church. The Houlton society is one of 
the oldest in Maine, as it was organized in 
1811. It has had a somewhat broken history. 
Its best years have been the past twenty years. 
In the past four years it has raised five hundred 
dollars of our fund debt, paid off three hundred 
dollars of floating indebtedness, expended nearly 
a thousand dollars in improvements on its old 
building recently burned, and added five hun- 
dred dollars to the minister’s salary. During 
the last year the membership list has been 
thoroughly revised, and the bond of union of 
the First Church in Salem has been adopted. 
Its lists include the principal families in the 
town. Mr. MaclIlwain, the present minister, is 
soon to leave for Middleboro, Mass.; but the 
society expects to settle a minister _ without 
delay. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Jnterior has this timely word of advice to 
boys now that vacation days are passing, and it 
is time to consider one’s work for another — 
year :— 


The average boy and young man seem to 
think that life is divided into two parts. One 


fis the period dedicated to fun, wherein a fellow 


ought to have the very gayest time that he can 


| possibly make out to have, and cut down study, 
. thinking, and work to the lowest limit by which 


parents, teachers, and circumstances can be pla- 
cated. The other is the serious period, when a 
man’ must work hard, earn money, win respect, 
prove himself capable, persuade people to rely 
upon him, and exhibit all the qualities of a 
respectable and solid citizen. The youth who 
is trying his very utmost to live up to his ideal 
of the silly period is most sincere and earnest 
usually in his’ belief that he will be able to 


‘fulfil the ideal of the sensible period when he 


gets there. The only trouble is that it is very 
uncertain where the line between the two pe- 
tiods is drawn. The young man who holds this 

eography of life always thinks the dividing line 
is somewhere ahead until he suddenly concludes 


BEAUTY. 


BEDSTEAD 


This is a great year for Bedsteads. 
new effects in architectural frames, and the colorists are studying new com- | 
binations to adorn them. 


lose’ one atom of its beauty with hard usage. 


The metal workers are discovering 


Here is a bedstead of a leafy pattern, in 


foliage green, with old Etruscan brass trimmings, 
—the whole treated with agsatin finish and finely 
decorated with gold. 
color, and in low cost; for, although it is a most 
elaborate affair, the economy of working in inex- 
pensive metal tubing is evidenced by the low price 
of $37 for a large 44 foot bedstead. 


It is a study in design, in 


Unlike burnished brass, this frame will not 
It 


will outwear and outshine any wood bedstead at three’ times its price. Will you not take the 


trouble to see it. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 CANAL ST. BOSTON. 
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one startling day that it is along way behind. 
Then he feels lost. The man who stands 
highest in the confidence of those who know 
him, who does his work in the world with the 
certainty and celerity of perfect self-command, 
is the fellow who almost from childhood—at 
least from the first days of youth—has been 
laying up capital for life, earning the capabili- 
ties for it. Nobody can divide one life into 
two. The years from fifteen to twenty, are the 
mould of the years. that come later, and the 
young fellow who shapes the mould for non- 
sense and folly is going to get nonsense and 
folly out of it. And he will find that, when once 
the casting is set, it will take cold chisels and 
dynamite to break it up, and a blast-furnace 
heat to fuse again the ugly and refractory frag- 
ments. The boy who hopes to be a serious- 
minded man when he grows up had _ better 
begin to be serious-minded now. The lad who 
admires a fellow with the ability to turn his 
opportunities in the world to good advantage 
had better commence right away to take advan- 
tage of all the good opportunities that come 


to him. 


A Western correspondent of the Congregu- 


_ tionalist thus describes his Sunday visit to Bos- 


ton Common: — 


Sunday afternoon I went to Boston Common 
to hear the outdoor preaching. Here, grading 
up toward Beacon Hill, were a dozen groups and 
a dozen speakers. The West may be a little 
“woolly,” but, as for being “wild,” nothing out 
there compares with a good part of the preach- 
ing Sunday afternoon on Boston Common. The 
first group.of some seventy-five stood about an 
ardent evangelist who was dressed as a business 
man, with a lean and hungry expression, and in 
his eye that peculiarly wild and unsteady look of 
an intense and over-anxious nature. He threw 
his arms about violently, and screamed sentence 
after sentence without any connection or reason, 
He was followed by a negro, who spoke timidly, 
and concluded with this appeal : “I pray you may. 
always remember me as God’s minister of the 
gospel.” Another group stood about a Scotch- 
man with long white beard and hair, who alluded 
to himself as having preached there for thirty 
years. His chief point was that other ministers 
were not real ministers. He was more royally 
born than King Edward, he was born from 
above. A man, who alluded to himself as “Mr. 
Reed,” was tellling his hearers how he had 
suined insight into the occult passages of the 

ible that other ministers had “not had» and 
philosophers had missed, but he had been 
given a vision of the true meaning. Soon all the 
world would come to see things as he saw them. 
Next there were four groups of socialists, one 
woman speaker, who was introduced by one who 
might have passed as the typical Boston man of 
culture. He introduced her as the author of a 
new book on political economy, the greatest 
the world has ever seen. The tone and tenor of 
all the speakers was the laborer produced all 
wealth, others had taken itaway from its rightful 
Owner, some way must be found to restore it, 
No place was given for men who might furnish 
brains to direct the great affairs and the ex- 
change of industries, Up toward Beacom Hill 
came the more usual preachers, Rev. Charles F. 
Dole at the top. Mr. Dole spoke clearly and con- 
cisely of men of public spirit. Here was sanity 
of the best type, earnest, sincere, the very spirit 
of Christ and good citizenship. As I turned 
away and walked back to my hotel, I drew some 
conclusions, tentatively. But I shall let others 
draw their own. . 


At Brandon, on the borders of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, there is a race living by itself, marry- 
ing only members of its own hind, whose char- 
acteristics are as differentfrom those of the 
surrounding peoples as is night from day. Their 
origin is lost in antiquity, and they are believed 
by some to be the last remnant of prehistoric 
man. They are probably the only people t 
still work in flint, and they have carried on 
trade from time immemorial. 
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BAKING DAY 


is an easy day when you use @ 


” GLENWOOD WITH ASBESTOS =LINED 
OVEN AND TWO OVEN SWELVES & 


enwoo 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM, 


THE RELIGIOUS GAINS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 132 


The great scientific doctrines of the century 
inspire deeper reverence for God’s universe, 
and thus prepare the way for stronger faith and 
more consecrated service. 


FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT 


By Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 133 


“As we really come to live and move and have 
our being in God, we shall come to know that 
to child and Father there is one life in each 
and in both.” 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN. THE 
RELIGION OF TO-DAY 


By Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 


4th Series. No. 134 


“He stands as a spiritual leader. He inspires 
by his example. He commands by his teaching. 
He marks out the way to God by the foot- 
prints of his own life.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man: 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young maw just} 


starting out in life, was first printed im the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently im 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 
No. 


. Tue THEOLOGY oF THE FuTuRE. 


My New Nezicuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL MetuHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. deg. 

CuuRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. ' 

Tue BREATH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


. Lipprat CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIVE-POWER. 


By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred, 

Joszpy Priestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

Wuat_ O’cLock 1s 1r 1n Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout witx Fotr Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 


» How wE_ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 


Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so:cents per hundred. 
Four Sermons on REVIVALS. =e Rev. S. M. 
figthers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 
cents. 


. THEoporE Parker’s LetTER To A YOUNG 


Man. 50 cents per hundred. 
By Rev. 
Net Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 
A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 


Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 

SuorT AND LoncG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CuurcH. B: 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
aon James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 

red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272. Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J, SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


‘Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Teddy: “Pal” Pa: “Yes, dear.” Teddy: 
“May I ask a question?’ Pa: “Certainly, 


Teddy.” Teddy: “Where’s the wind when it | 4! 


doesn’t blow ?”—Sacred Heart Review. 


A clergyman was surprised one day to receive 
a basket of potatoes from an old woman in his 
parish, with the message that, as he had re- 
marked the previous Sunday that common 
taters (commentators) did not agree with him, 
she had sent him some real good ones.—Oxzr 
Dumb Animals. 


s 


“Dr. Smith is a safe man,” said one of his pa- 
tients. ‘“He weighs his cases, and looks at them 
from all sides before giving his opinion.” 
“Well, that’s all right,” said his friend, “if he 
doesn’t carry it too far. What I’m afraid of is 
that he’ll get his diagnosis mixed up with his 
post-mortem.” —Zxchange. 


Gleams from a Recent Examination in the San 
Francisco Schools: “Define fathom, and form a 
sentence with it.” ‘‘A fathom is six feet. A 
fly has fathom.” “Define species.” “Species is 
kind. A boy must be species to his mother.” 
“Define ordorless.” ‘Odorless is without scent. 
A man who is odorless cannot ride in the car.”— 
Pacific Unitarian. 


A professor at Cornell University was walking 
over the campus, deeply absorbed in a pamphlet 
on mathematics. He bumped into something, 
and, without looking up, raised his hat, and said, 
“T humbly beg your pardon,” lifting his eyes in 
time to see only a cow. The next day, ab- 
sorbed in the same subject, he collided again. 
“Get out of the way, you old cow!” he exclaimed. 
“Sir!” said a shocked soprano voice; and the 
professor gazed into the angry eyes of the wife 
of a colleague. 


An absent-minded man went into a restaurant, 
called for a newspaper, and ordered coffee anda 
ham sandwich. The waiter brought a large 
pasteboard check with the order, and the man 
went on reading his paper. Fifteen minutes 
after the waiter returned. ‘Anything more, sir?” 
he said. “Yes,” snapped the man. “Get me a 
fresh sandwich. That was as dry as a bone.” 
The waiter looked down, and gasped. ‘Lor’,” 
he exclaimed, “here’s the sandwich. You’ve 
eaten the check.” 


A circuit court judge of Pennsylvania was 
systematically affronted by a lawyer, a political 
opponent. A friend asked him: ‘‘Why don’t 
you squelch the fellow? He needs it.” “Well,” 
said the judge, musingly, “up in my home town 
there’s an ugly yaller dog that, whenever there 
is moonlight, sits on the stoop and howls until 
the town can’t sleep, and generally keeps it up 
till daylight.” He then resumed his dinner. 
The friend in amazement inquired, “Well, what 
of it?” “Well,” said the judge, slowly, “the 
moon keeps right on.” 


Amusing stories are told of the absent-minded- 
ness of Dr. Alfred Emerson of Johns Hopkins 
University. Once he was found unpacking casts 
while an audience waited impatiently for his 
public lecture. Once he went to the station, but 
forgot to take histrain. And, again, he carefully 
put on two collars, one over the other. When 
travelling, Dr. Emerson once received a letter 
from one of his brothers, accusing him of carry- 
ing off the wrong shirt. “To prove him basely 
false,” said Dr. Emerson to his companion, “I 
will spread out all my shirts, and see if you can 
find one bearing the wrong initial.” Eleven 
shirts were produced; and consternation fol- 
lowed when they were found to be labelled 
Arthur Hale, G. Emerson, H. Emerson, I. Z., 
N. F. K., in fact all except two, these bearing 
no label at all, and presumably Dr. Emerson’s, 
bore initials other than his own. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


By TQ wocccee vercosvcessesvcs 
KS..... os00 seen sencegns ccceesss 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as 


agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 


87 | nine and twelve years, in Hackley Hall. Best modern 


TEVENS, President. 
ED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ch, Organs 


ASTINGS \0. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


F. TRULL, Seer 
WM. B. 


MENEELY & CO 


Watervlict, West Troy, N. Y. 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, - 1826. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
his is the Righest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


s BELL FOUNDERS 
Only Highest Grade 


Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS , 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. tee Hy i 
F.B PP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Rock *5" 
at Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts 


THE ALLEN tSCHOO 


Advantages of a cultured home. 
or Tech. preparation. 
References: Mr. N. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


THE HIGHLAND a3 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. . 
ous table, Preparation fo 
Newly equipped laboratories. A 
ev. ALEXANDER H. VI 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M, 


_ Meadville Theological 1% ~~ 


Founded 1844. New endowments, No doc. 
Ample equipment. 
or college graduates. i 
others. Send for catalogue to 
President G. L. CARY, Meadville,. 


RIDGE 


WEST NEWTON 


Thorough College 
Seven pupils to one instructor. 
Bana 2,500 living alumni. 


ACADEMY, 
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The Upper School will open 

ac cy Ocr. x in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 

Minot Savage House, and Philip 

Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards; 

electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 

Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. 

Seventy-eight acres of park, Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. 

Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 

successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


The Lower School opens Srrt. 24 for boys between 


methods of primary education, with home life, as in the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training; 
art work, etc. 

For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rev. THgopore C. Wit.iams, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


i advantages of 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Mehopolian aa Iacuuc, 
tors, 1336 Students from 90 Universities, 1S Foreign 
countries, and from 37 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, College. , Graduates 


tion, in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY jorcor 8S. Scigvanice ot 
h ted cl to 

fhe Courts. Four hunted SCHOOL OF LAW 

students last year. October x. Ad 


year. O dress Dean, 
Pele C. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton 
ce. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


Abie i favored in the entrance 
ciate and isbbrosy SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ivs,, hundred students 
courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


A 
sion y Stee certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 18. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Zoilosophical and tern? 
Pie Hor College GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates omly. Opens September 18. Address 
Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woedland Ave.. WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th eee Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution, 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘‘Choice 
efa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A,M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, 
OcToBER 1, 1902. The Principals will be at home after 
September 1. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gikis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. ~ 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 


» x Yarmouth, Me, 
a HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


° 


a Number limited. Summer address, Castinz, Mz. 
THE LARGEST BIBLE SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 
EN THOUSAND students annually enrolled. - Directed by The Council of Seventy. 
Only non-resident work offered. ; : 
Advanced Courses for Ministers, Teachers, Colleges, and Schools. Elementary Courses 


for Laymen, working independently or in groups, in the Church, Sunday-school, Young 
People’s Society, etc. : 


For new and complete calendar of announcements address ; 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill 


ad L 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS = 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


& Sans Co.. 
CARPETS ANO UPNOLSTERY. 
ST? BOSTON. _ 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


